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information about 


for industrial site seekers 


Gateway to the West, Denver is an ideal location 
for manufacturing and warehousing operations. 
Proof of Denver’s ability to attract is a phenomenal 
51.1°% population increase in ten years within the 
Denver Metropolitan Area. 

There are two major reasons for this tremendous 
expansion: (1) recreation facilities—a big factor in 
industrial development today—are outstanding, 
making Denver one of the nation’s most delightful 
communities for living, and (2) unusually broad 
industrial diversification makes Denver less subject 
to economic upheavals than the average city. 

The Rock Island has many choice industrial sites 
available in the Denver area. If the following infor- 
mation about Denver interests you, get in touch 
with us for more specific details. We’ll work with 
you in strictest confidence. 


LABOR: Skilled stable labor force of 346,700 in the 
Denver Metropolitan Area; increase of employment 
of 57°% in ten years; median education 12.0 years. 


POWER: Five generating stations with a gross ca- 
pability of 745,000 KW with a planned five year 
expansion of 344,000 KW; 429,000 MCF peak day 
capacity of natural gas; plentiful supply of fuel oil. 


TRANSPORTATION: The Rock Island and 5 other 
railroads; 7 airlines; 146 interstate and intrastate 
truck lines; 6 intercity bus lines. 


HOUSING: 88,438 new housing permits in ten years 
(50-59); average property value is $17,000. Six 
urban renewal projects in action and planning stages 
for which funds from the capital improvements 
program have been allocated. 


THE COMMUNITY: 108 elementary and high schools 
with a total enrollment of 86,951 and a pupil-teacher 


ratio of 27.2 to 1; private and parochial school 
enrollment of 20,000; 99 parks within the city limits 
with a total of 2,382 acres; 20,000 acres of mountain 
parks nearby; 32 hospitals served by approximately 
1,250 doctors; exceptionally fine recreational and 
cultural facilities; ample water supply for recrea- 
tion, consumption and industry. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES: 1,289 S.I.C. classifications, 
representing 13,203 firms; strong diversification of 
industry makes Denver exceptionally free from the 
effects of economic fluctuations. 


CLIMATE: Mean temperature in summer, 70.2°; in 
winter, 30.8°; average annual rainfall 14.20”. 


INFORMATIVE BROCHURE describes 12 key markets in 
Rock Island Country. This fact-packed ‘‘Rock 
Island Country” booklet, as well as further details 
on industrial sites in Denver, may be obtained by 
writing on your company 

letterhead to P. J. Schmidt, 

Manager, Industrial 

Development, Department 

173, Rock Island Lines, 

La Salle Station, 

Chicago 5. The brochure 

and supplementary 

information will be 

mailed in a plain 

envelope marked 

“Confidential.” 
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The Scandal Of Our Industrial Defense 


In the grim war between Communism and Freedom, there are several 
areas of competition and preparation in which an untrained observer 
can easily tell where we stand. Major Gagarin showed the man in the 
street that we were definitely lagging in space travel. Dr. Castro has 
made it plain to everyone that our efforts to woo the underdeveloped 
nations are not sufficiently effective. Elsewhere, we have been awakened 
by a series of rude jolts understandable to every taxpayer. 


But in the vital matter of industrial defense we have no such easily- 
read barometers. Few citizens know how badly the nation has neglected 
this life-and-death matter. Even today, with danger flags flying every- 
where, we are doing far less than we should to guarantee that major 
segments of our industrial strength — key to successful defense in 
modern warfare — can survive in a nuclear-missile contest. 


We are unprepared today despite the fact that defense experts have 
known for more than ten years that we are the number one target on 
the face of the globe. We cannot match the slave nations in raw 


manpower — our defense rests on technological achievement and pro- 
ductive might. 


A handful of defense planning specialists have known these facts 
for years. A decade ago they tried to persuade the government to adopt 
an aggressive program of dispersal and protection of industrial facilities. 
Under the pressure of the Korean War, they were able to get a limited 
program, applying only to certain specific plants, approved. 


Since then, Congress has consistently failed to provide either for 
dispersal or protection of the great majority of new and existing in- 
dustrial units. The result is that today our targets are more attractive 
than ever to the enemy. 


Aware of this situation, it occurred to us that the government might 
at least have compiled an inventory of vacant industrial buildings 
throughout the nation, so that vital units could be relocated swiftly 
in the event of attack. During World War II the Germans sometimes 
moved entire assembly plants overnight into a number of dispersed 
sites and miraculously kept production going despite our heavy raids. 


We were astonished to be told recently by a Pentagon official that 


the Defense Department was not interested in such an inventory. Civil 
Defense officials in Battle Creek said they had no such plan, inasmuch 
as industrial defense was the responsibility of the Pentagon. 
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TAILOR-MADE REPORTS. The table 
of contents shown above is typical 
of the survey of selected plant loca- 
tions that we will prepare for your 
organization. Simply send your spe- 
cific requirements on your business 
letterhead to Commissioner Keith S. 
McHugh, New York State Department 
of Commerce, Room 4227, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


Kies 


Keith S. McHugh, Commissioner 
New York State Department of Commerce 


““* apparently ¥v we are committed to complete dependence on the de: 
terring power of our nuclear striking force. There seems to be no con- 
cern that we could be defeated today in an old-fashioned TNT war. To 
us, this sounds an awful lot like the French attitude when they were 
positive that the Maginot line would protect them from any eventuality. 





A probe into our industrial defense efforts might not make as good 
newspaper copy as an investigation of Laos or Project Mercury, but it 
might be just as important. 

—H.M.C. 
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AND WE’LL BUILD A 


NEW PLANT 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


The money has been raised, the site decided 
upon, and we're ready to build: IBM brought 
our first; GE leased our second; let us build 
our third to your specifications! 


UP TO 100% FINANCING AVAILABLE 


Write Charles D. Townsend, Executive Direc- 
tor, for full details and for free brochures, 
including the Greater Burlington, Vermont, 
Story and a Registered Community Audit. 


Sly, greater BURLINGTON 


f@y INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 








Tel. UNiversity 2-5726 
Member A.1.D.C. 


191 College Street 
Burlington, Vermont 





Let me show you how you can 
make a profit in your 
industrial 

investment in 


Odessa, Texas of 


Ray W. Hedges 
(OTe [-s-t:¥, 0m Of aFs¥aalol-1 amon am Oxelaalaal:\aer= 
211 West Third 


Odessa, Texas 
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SIRS: I have just had the pleasure of read- 
ing a copy of the remarks...to the 1961 
annual southern regional conference of the 
Council of State Governments. In your talk 
you referred to a check list of locational 
factors presently used by industrial firms 
contemplating expansion or relocation. I 
am presently associated with a research 
project on “The Sources of Capital for In- 
dustrial Expansion in the South,” and 
would very much appreciate receiving a 
copy of your “location checklist.”” Thank 
you. 

LUTHER H. HODGES, JR. 

Research Associate 

University of North Carolina 
See October 1961 INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- 

OPMENT, pages 6-14. 


SIRS: I have just finished reading the 
article, ‘Forward Atlanta,” in the Septem- 
ber issue of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. Although you state in your note 
that it is difficult to “write objectively” 
about the area in which you live, I think 
that you did a perfectly wonderful job. 

BEN S. GILMER 

President 

Southern Bell Telephone and 

Telegraph Co. 


SIRS: I have scanned with much interest 
the August issue of INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT magazine and have examined 
carefully the section on the Chesapeake 
Bay Area. The following comments would 
appear to be in order .. . page 59, last para- 
graph in column where reterence is made 
to duPont, Atlas Chemical and Hercules 
Powder Company — a statement of operat- 
ing plants should have identified ‘Edge 
Moor.” There is no Edgewood, Delaware... 
W. A. F. PYLE 


Manager, Industrial Department 

Delaware Power & Light 
Company 

Wilmington, Delaware 
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1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, H. M. Conway, Jr., 3272 Inman 
Drive, N. E., Atlanta 19, Georgia; Editor, Same; 
Managing Editor, Evan Armstrong, Jr., 463 Over- 
brook Drive, Atlanta, Georgia; Business Manager, 
Stancel L. May, Jr., 2974 Westbury Drive, Decatur, 
Georgia. 

2. The owner is Conway Publications, Inc., 2592 
Apple Valley Road, North Atlanta 19, Georgia. The 
sole stockholder is H. M. Conway, Jr., 3272 Inman 
Drive, Atlanta 19, Georgia. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgages, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount ot bonds, mortgages, or other 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day 

of October, 1961. 
Stancel L. May, J 
(My commission expires April 23, 1963) 
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Hundreds of industries have 
selected new locations in the 
Texas ‘Bright Spot.'' For spe- 
cific information on factors 
contributing to profitable 
industrial operations in Texas 
and for 


Professional 


e 
e Plant 
e Location 
e 


Service 


Contact J. D. Eppright, Director 
Industrial Development Division 
Texas Power & Light Company, 
Dallas, Texas 
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You couldn’t pick a better place for the 
World’s Fair than right where it’s going to be— 
in the heart of booming, beautiful Seattle, Wash- 
ington, beginning April 21, 1962. 

This will be America’s first space-age World’s 
Fair, the Century 21 Exposition. And Seattle, 
in a surprising variety of ways, is the city of the 
21st century. 

Here, scientists are fashioning the world’s 
first space glider. Advanced rockets and missiles 
are on production lines. The city’s aero-space 
laboratories and the state’s atomic energy facili- 


ties make it a center of space-age technology. 


The area is the hub of what is already the 
second largest market in all the West—in popu- 
lation, retail sales, capital investment and in- 
dustrial output. And on the horizon are ex- 
panding new markets, for Seattle is a focal point 
for commerce with our two newest states and 


with the emerging nations of the Pacific Rim. 


America’s largest resources of water and 


hydroelectric power are here, along with abun- 


dant stores of minerals and timber—the raw 
materials of growth. 

In comparison with the rest of the U.S., 
Seattle and the state have a higher proportion 
of young people and a higher rate of population 
increase. Living is better in this green land and 
people work harder and produce more—15 per 
cent more than the nation’s average. 

It’s a young and vigorous part of the country, 
appropriate to the pioneering theme of the new- 
est frontier—space. And there is a soaring spirit 
and bright imagination here—demonstrated 
by the development of this great World’s Fair. 

Aren’t these the same factors you’re looking 
for in expanding your business? Wouldn’t your 
plant fit into these facilities? 

Why not take a trip here next year to see the 


Fair—and the opportunities? 


SEATTLE CITY LIGHT 


For information about economic factors of the 
area, write Seattle City Light, Area Development 
Division, 1015 Third Avenue, Seattle 4, Wash. 


The $80 million, 75-acre Exposition takes shape just 96 seconds from Seattle’s city center, via the world’s first high-speed monorail 
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DISTRESSED AREA 
WILL IT WORK? 


By Marshall Colberg, Department of Economics 
Florida State University 





The Area Redevelopment Act — or aid for depressed areas 
legislation — is the chief topic of conversation today among 
those active in development work. A prime political 

i subject during last year’s campaign, the measure was the 


number one legislative goal of the Kennedy administration in 
its early days. 


Now, after several months of operation, the ARA is even more 
controversial. Among the men in industry who plan 

industrial growth, there is barely a vestige of support for the 
program. Among professional area development specialists, 
only a comparative handful in a few states are enthusiastic. 
Chief support for ARA comes from organized labor groups, 


which are strongly represented in the new agency. 


Because many readers would undoubtedly welcome an 
impartial, objective analysis, ID has devoted this fourth in our 
current technical series to a commentary on the ARA 

and its program. Ignoring political positions, this report 
weighs in a straightforward way the possibility that the Area 
Redevelopment Act may or may not achieve the 

ends for which it was created. —HMC 
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RELIEF: 


bold step in central control of in- 

dustrial location is taken in the 
Area Redevelopment Act (Pub. Law 
87-27, 87th Congress S.1, May l, 
1961). The full consequences of the 
step will unfold only over a con- 
siderable span of time as legal in- 
terpretations are made, as adminis- 
trative procedures are clarified, as 
actual aid is given “depressed areas,” 
and as Congress in future sessions 
decides whether this or some similar 
program is to be a permanent part 
of our economic system. 

The Area Redevelopment Act in- 
cludes the following principal pro- 
visions, which reflect the emphasis 
placed by Senator Douglas and other 
supporters of distressed area legis- 
lation on an extension of federal 
lending activity: 

1) “Redevelopment areas” in which 
“substantial and persistent” unem- 


baw 


Dr. Colberg, head of the Economics Depart- 
ment at Florida State University in Tallahas- 
see, is the co-author of two books and a 
frequent contributor to economic periodicals. 
He has degrees from the universities of Chi- 
cago and Michigan and is the current Presi- 
dent of the Southern Economic Association. 





ployment exists are to be desig- 
nated: by the Secretary of Com- 
merce primarily on the basis of a 
formula given in the law. In addi- 
tion, rural redevelopment areas are 
to be named. 


2) Loans may be made by the 
federal government to public and 
private applicants to aid in financing 
within these areas the purchase or 
development of land and facilities 
for industrial or commercial use. A 
maximum of $100 million in loans 
may be outstanding in redevelop- 
ment areas and a similar amount is 
authorized for rural redevelopment 
areas. Loans are for a maximum 
of 25 years and are not to exceed 
65 per cent of total cost, excluding 
all other federal aid. An “anti-pirat- 
ing” clause is included. 


3) Another $100 million in loans 
is provided for state or political sub- 
divisions or non-profit organizations 
representing any redevelopment 
area for the purchase or develop- 
ment of land for public facilities or 
for construction or improvement of 
public facilities. These loans are for 
a maximum of 40 years at an in- 
terest rate equal to that paid by the 
Secretary plus % of 1 per cent. This 
interest rate is lower by % of 1 per 
cent than the rate on the 25 year 
loans described in (2) above. Also, 
full cost of the public facilities can 
be financed by these loans. 

4) Grants to the extent of $75 
million are authorized for land ac- 
quisition or development for public 
facilities and for the construction 
and improvement of public facilities 
in redevelopment areas. These 
grants are not to exceed the differ- 
ence between the amount needed 
and the amount which can be met 
with other resources, including a 
loan under the Act. 

5) A redevelopment area must 
secure approval of an overall pro- 
gram for economic development be- 
fore it becomes eligible for loans 
and grants. 

6) Occupational training and re- 
training may be assisted, where 
needed, by means of contractual 
arrangements with public or private 
educational institutions. [Note: This 
type of assistance, which is more in 
keeping with a free enterprise sys- 
tem, is authorized only to the extent 
of $4.5 million a year.] 

7) A total of $10 million is pro- 
vided for retraining subsistence pay- 


ments to individuals residing in re- 
development areas and certified to 
be undertaking retraining. 


All, or Nothing at All 


Since federal assistance under the 
Area Redevelopment Act is limited 
to geographic areas which qualify 
as distressed, it is “all or nothing” 
assistance. If an area that quali- 
fies as “distressed” is to be subsi- 
dized by means of easy credit 
and/or grants to a certain extent. 
an area that almost qualifies should 
be subsidized to nearly that extent. 
Actually it will receive nothing. By 
the same token an area with ex- 
tremely high unemployment should 
receive more help than one which 
barely qualifies. 


An associated problem is related 
to the fixing of boundaries for re- 
development areas. For the most 
part these follow county lines, and 
contiguous counties are usually 
designated to provide “areas” to be 
redeveloped. While this is probably 
the most “practical” way of designa- 
ting areas it is clear that it is not 
theoretically right. Redevelopment 
area boundaries are not drawn on 
a basis actually related to the prob- 
lem (unemployment) which is to be 
solved. As a consequence, it is in- 
evitable that many parts of rede- 
velopment areas will have less un- 
employment than many parts of 
non-qualified areas. The relief is 
not only “all or none” but will often 
be given to less needy communities 
and denied to more needy ones be- 
cause of this type of boundary prob- 
lem. 


Unemployment Criteria for 
Redevelopment 


As of August 8, 1961, a total of 
664 Labor Market Areas, County 
Areas, and Indian Reservation Areas 
were designated as Redevelopment 
Areas under sections 5(a) and 5(b). 
To qualify under 5(a), current un- 
employment must be 6 per cent or 
more and have both averaged this 
rate and have exceeded the national 
average: (a) by 50 per cent for three 
of the four preceding calendar years, 
or (b) by 75 per cent for two of the 
preceding three years, or (c) by 100 
per cent for one of the two preceding 
years. This formula attempts to 
give weight both to the relative vol- 
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ume and duration of unemployment. 
Like all such formulas this one is 
arbitrary and no more “correct” 
than any number of alternative 
formulas which might have been 
incorporated in the law. 


No attempt was made by Congress 
to set forth a specific formula for 
qualification under section 5(b). This 
was left to administrative determi- 
nation. The law, however, sets forth 
“relevant factors”, some of which 
are: number of low income farm 
families; proportion of such fami- 
lies; relationship of their income 
levels to general levels in the United 
States; extent of rural redevelop- 
ment projects previously located in 
an area by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The legislative require- 
ment also svecified that redevelop- 
ment projects be distributed widely 
among the various states. This tends 
to give an experimental flavor to the 
program. 


The Department of Agriculture 
and other agencies assisted the Area 
Redevelopment Administration in 
making section 5(b) criteria more 
explicit. As of July 23, 1961, the 
published! criteria were: 

(1) Areas of Low Income — 
where the average annual family 
income is less than one-third of the 
national average. 


(2) Areas of Low Farm Income — 
where the average annual income 
of farm families is less than 25 per 
cent of the national average, ex- 
cluding counties with metropolitan 
cities. 

(3) Rural Development Counties 
—Rural development counties in- 
cluded in the Rural Areas Develop- 
ment Program of the Department 
of Agriculture, as of May 1, 1961. 

(4) Areas of Low Production 
Farming — where there are 60 per 
cent or more of Class IV commercial 
farms (as defined by the Bureau of 
the Census) among all commercial 
farms in the area. 

(5) Indian Reservations — where 
there is substantial unemployment 
or underemployment, discounting 
seasonal or temporary factors; or 
where there are inadequate re- 
sources in terms of population sup- 
port, or where individual and fam- 
ily incomes are substantially below 





1Area Redevelopment Act Information 
Memo, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
July 23, 1961 
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~o PENNSYLVANIA 


KEYSTONE OF INDUSTRY 


New Partners 
in Industrial Progress 


Gulf Oil Corporation's multi-million dollar petrochemical complex at Philadelphia 


Climaxing a decade of 

rapid expansion into 

the petrochemical field, 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

this year augmented 

its operations in Phila- 

._ delphia with a new, 

multi-million dollar oxo- 

alcohol unit, and the 

start of construction on an equally ex- 
tensive benzene-cumene complex. 

In commenting on this major expan- 
sion, Dr. Alexander Lewis, Jr., vice- 
president in charge of Gulf’s petrochem- 
ical department pointed out, ‘‘The larg- 
est consumption center of our economy 
is still in the northeastern part of the 
country. The commendable progress in 
efficiency of operations at our Philadel- 
phia Refinery has encouraged us to 
place additional facilities here, inas- 
much as raw materials for these proc- 
esses are easily transportable, and Phil- 
adelphia provides a strategic point from 
which products of these three new units 
can be shipped both abroad, and to 
domestic users.”’ 

Dr. Lewis further added, ‘‘Of equal 
importance in our decision was the de- 


gree of stability and responsibility ex- 
hibited by leaders of the community 
and the Commonwealth. This forward- 
looking attitude in providing a progres- 
sive community atmosphere goes far in 
encouraging the development of new 
projects by existing industry, and the 
attraction of new industry to the area. 
We are proud of the generally harmoni- 
ous labor relations we have enjoyed in 
Philadelphia, and are confident these 
excellent relations will continue in the 
future.” 


Investigate the potentials of a Pennsylvania 
plant location now! Write for: 


@ Facts on “100% Financing For Your New 
Plant in Pennsylvania” 

W Full details on Pennsylvania’s excellent 
“Tax Climate” 

@ ‘Plant Location Services” brochure 


@ Current listing of available industrial build- 
ings and sites 


@ Special reports and tabulations, tailored to 
your specific location requirements, cover- 
ing—Labor, Markets, Transportation, Mate- 
rials, Minerals, Water Power, Fuel, Engineer- 
ing Facilities, 

Taxes and 
Community 
Data. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO: 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
-DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Room 433 « South Office Building * Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Phone: CEdar 4-2912 
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those of the non-Indian rural popu- 
lation in surrounding areas, and 
also below the level necessary to 
achieve a reasonable living standard; 
or where a high proportion of the 
Indian population is dependent 
wholly or partially on public and 
general assistance welfare programs. 

(6) Very Small Areas of Substan- 
tial and Persistent Unemployment 
—Areas with a labor force of under 
15,000 will be eligible if the approxi- 
mate rate of unemployment is com- 
parable to that in the areas qualify- 
ing under Section 5(a). 


Rural Redevelopment 


The difficulty of selecting the most 
needy rural counties for redevelop- 
ment assistance is apparent when 
one examines the law and the perti- 
nent administrative directives. “Av- 
erage” farm income or family in- 
come may be severely distorted by 
the presence of a small number of 
wealthy families in a county. “Sub- 
stantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment in very small areas” is diffi- 
cult to evaluate since only employ- 
ment that is covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation law is well-re- 
ported. There is great temptation 
to statisticians working with inade- 
quate data to “make” the figures 
justify inclusion of counties which 
administrative officials want to have 
included. 

A most questionable criterion for 
eligibility as a redevelopment area 
is participation in the federal Rural 
Development Program as of May 1, 
1961. This is a program of commu- 
nity cooperation in a wide range of 
projects, utilizing all available agen- 
cies such as State Extension Serv- 
ices, the U. S. Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and others. 
This program is a far more promis- 
ing approach to the problems of 
rural poverty than price supports 
for agricultural products. However, 
the inclusion of nearly 200 counties 
in the United States as redevelop- 
ment areas solely on the basis of 
the prior existence of such cooper- 
ative efforts seems inappropriate. 
It is apparent that aggressive state 


‘and local leadership, rather than 


comparative economic need, will 
in part determine the directions 
of federal subsidies to communities 
and firms under the Area Rede- 
velopment program. 
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Will the Program Work? 


Apart from its basic propriety 
and inter-area inequities that will 
clearly arise, there is a question 
whether the Act will bring many 
new plants to the redevelopment 
areas. 

Some empirical information at 
hand may be useful in a highly 
preliminary answer to this difficult 
question. This information was ob- 
tained in an extensive questionnaire 
survey conducted in 1958 to deter- 
mine why industrial plants located 
in Florida in 1956 and 1957.1 The 
most frequently cited factors were 
on the demand side, rather than the 
cost side. About 52 per cent of all 
new plants were located in Florida 
primarily to gain “access to mar- 
kets.” This factor was defined to in- 
dicate the condition that the Florida 
market was so attractive that even 
if costs were unfavorable in the 
State compared with costs in other 
states, a Florida location was chosen. 
The second most-cited factor was 
“anticipation of growth of markets,” 
with about 13 per cent of the report- 
ing officials citing this factor as of 
first importance. A third factor 
closely related to the pull of mar- 
kets, “low freight cost on shipping 
final product,” was chosen by about 
11 per cent of the responding offi- 
cials as being of greatest importance. 
In short, about 3 out of 4 plants 
were located in Florida primarily 
because of promising conditions on 
the demand (on market pull side).? 

“Amicable labor relations” was 
cited by the officials of these 
large plants more often than any 
other single factor as an attraction 
of Florida. Branch plants of large 
firms and large plants which re- 
located in Florida from other states 
frequently mentioned this factor. 
Some of the urban redevelopment 
areas are undoubtedly high unem- 
ployment areas in large part be- 
cause of a history of difficult labor 
relations. It seems improbable that 
the subsidies of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act will have enough force to 
counteract this obstacle where it 
looms large in the thinking of plant 
locators. 

The rural redevelopment pro- 
gram, according to the Florida sur- 
vey, might well be aimed in large 
measure at attracting large plants 
when important raw materials are 
at hand or can be transported cheap- 
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ly to the area. Workers in large 
numbers can often be persuaded by 
favorable employment opportuni- 
ties to commute long distances, mak- 
ing large urban concentrations of 
workers unnecessary to successful 
operation. This is less true when 
highly skilled workers and scien- 
tific and professional personnel are 
needed in large numbers. 

The urban redevelopment features 
of the Area Redevelopment Act, and 
the recently enacted increase in the 
federal minimum wage, promise to 
work at cross purposes. There is 
evidence that in Florida the adverse 
employment effects of the $1 mini- 
mum wage were felt much more in 
rural counties than in urban coun- 
ties.3 If this holds true generally, 
the federal government will be try- 
ing with one law to reverse the em- 
ployment effects of another law so 
far as the underdeveloped rural 
counties are concerned. 


Conclusions 


The Area Redevelopment Act has 
given the American economy a dan- 
gerous nudge in the direction of 
central control of industrial location. 
How far such control may eventu- 
ally be extended is hard to predict. 
As it now stands the law does not 
promise to effect a great change in 
location patterns in the country. 
While greater availability of long- 
term low cost capital funds and of 
subsidized community facilities are 
not of small consequence, these are 
usually subsidiary to the powerful 
factors of demand, raw material 
cost, labor cost and relations, and 
transport costs. To the extent that 
federal aid makes it possible for re- 
development areas to secure plants 
which they would not otherwise at- 
tract it will usually be at the ex- 
pense of nearby areas where the 
basic economic factors are very 





1The results of the survey, the under- 
lying theoretical structure, and some re- 
lated material will be set forth in detail 
in a forthcoming book by Melvin L. 
Greenhut and Marshall R. Colberg, Fac- 
tors in Florida’s Economic Development: 
1956-61. 


2M. L. Greenhut, “An Explanation of 
Industrial Development in  Underdevel- 
oped Areas of the United States,” Land 
Economics, Nov. 1 p. 377 points out 
that surveys in Oklahoma and West Vir- 
ginia also have disclosed the prime im- 
portance of the demand on market pull 
side. 

3M. R. Colberg, “Minimum Wage Ef- 
fects on Florida’s Economic Development,” 
Journal of Law and Economics, October 
1960, pp. 106-117. 
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Fou Inoveaned, 
PROFITS... 


Choore a 


Teese 


= 


= 


Hundreds of industries have 
selected new locations in the 
Texas ‘Bright Spot.’ For spe- 
cific information on factors 
contributing to profitable 
industrial operations in Texas 
and for 


e Professional 
e Plant 
e Location 
e Service 

Contact J. D. Eppright, Director 
Industrial Development Division 


Texas Power & Light Company, 
Dallas, Texas 


TEXAS 
POWER 
& LIGHT 


COMPANY 








SEARCHING FOR THE RIGHT 
INDUSTRIAL CLIMATE? 


GRtaTER ATLANTA'S 


DeKALB COUNTY 


te the place you ore tooking tort 


Nae 


"We found it in Greater Atlanta’s 
DeKALB COUNTY”’ 


“We found the Atlanta-DeKalb County ‘Industrial Climate’ unsurpassed in the 
Southeast. A part of metropolitan Atlanta, DeKalb gives us all of Atlanta’s trans- 
portation, communication and merchandising facilities. DeKalb’s 8-month out- 
door living and ideal suburban atmosphere, fine schools and churches, good 
government and all municipal services combine to give us the ‘Industrial Climate’ 
which our business and our people need to grow and prosper.” 


LEASE 45¢ —65¢ SQUARE FOOT PER YEAR 
(20,000 square feet or more) 
e Nine choice industrial districts now ready 


e Good labor supply, work stoppages among lowest in nation 
e Private financing on buildings 


SEND FOR FREE DeKALB-ATLANTA FACT BOOK and 
GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY STUDIES ON 
MANUFACTURING OPPORTUNITIES IN GEORGIA. 


[] DeKalb-Atlanta Fact Book Oth [] Plastic Pipe 
[] Electronics ther ] Metal Lockers 
Plastics Studies (] Paperboard Containers 
ilab (] Liquid Detergents 
seen [] Light Metal Castings 


C] 
[] Room Air Conditioners 
[-] Ceramic Floor and Wall Tile 


Write, Wire or Phone 
M. WM. BROOME 
Industrial Mgr. 
DeKalb County Committee of 100 
P. O. Drawer 759, Atlanta 22, Ga. 
Telephone 378-3691 








Company______— 





Address 








City & State. 
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similar. ‘“Pirating” of plants will oc- 
cur in the “opportunity cost” sense. 

On the plus side for the Act is 
the stimulation that it is giving to 
local efforts to assess economic 
strengths and weaknesses and to 
improve the balance. The require- 
ment that a redevelopment area 
must have an approved develop- 
ment program in order to qualify 
for federal assistance should stimu- 
late much activity in these areas 
(and in nearby areas which will 
probably attempt to offset the fed- 
eral subsidies by means of tax ad- 
vantages or other matters under 
their control). 

A disturbing aspect of “area re- 
lief”: is that opulent, as well as 
needy, people in redevelopment 
areas will benefit from the federal 
subsidies. On this score the lightly- 
financed occupational training and 
retraining provisions stand up bet- 
ter since they attack the problem of 
unemployment directly and on a 
personal basis. However, use of the 
“distressed area” concept is incon- 
sistent with the principle of personal 
aid, since equally needy persons in 
non-redevelopment areas will not be 
helped. 

The heart of the Act — its loan 
provisions — can be considered to 
be a centrally-directed attempt to 
give effect to the “social produc- 
tivity” of industrial investment 
rather than letting private produc- 
tivity be decisive. The difference be- 
tween the interest paid for the 
use of government funds by fa- 
vored industrial investors and 
that paid for private funds by 
other industrial investors is pre- 
sumed to be less than the value of 
the better distribution of income 


‘that will ensue. The balance sheet, 


including net worth (positive or 
negative) is not easy to draw. But 
when the arbitrary nature of the 
eligibility formulas, especially for 
rural areas, is considered, when the 
pork barrel aspects are added, 
when it is seen that this is an ex- 
tension of federal relief on a non- 
personal basis, when costs of ad- 
ministration are remembered, and 
when the implications for a further 
suppression of free market forces 
are assessed, the result can be quite 
distressing. 
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IN SITE STUDIES: 


RCA ADVOCATES 
SYSTEMATIC APPROACH 


Painstaking detail and careful check-out by its site seekers 
give RCA’s management a solid basis for decision on locating 
new plants. Here, the company President describes the basic 
philosophy which has guided a far-flung expansion program in- 


volving nine important new facilities in the past four years. 


vi4 
RCA’s new Van Nuys plant is in the heart of a new concentration of electronics 


and missiles production area growing up in the San Fernando Valley, a north- 
western outlier of Los Angeles. 


By John L. Burns, President 
Radio Corporation of America 


| Pagers: for a plant site, as has 
often been said, is like looking 
for a wife. The wife-seeker sets up 
a number of ideal criteria — age, 
looks, abilities, interests, educa- 
tion, character — and then searches 
for the dream girl who will fit his 
carefully formulated pattern. 

Sometimes it works. However, 
all of us know men who disre- 
garded the various criteria they in- 
sisted they wanted in a wife, fell 
in love at first sight with a dimple- 
cheeked girl, got married, and 
lived to regret it. 

In a sense, this sometimes hap- 
pens to the plant-seeker. He sets up 
a long list of criteria, makes a sur- 
vey, analyzes the findings, and 
then completely disregards them. 
He’s fallen in love at first intuition. 
It might be with an area’s salubri- 
ous climate or with exaggerated 
promises of local officials. 

Like the easily diverted wife- 
seeker, he, too, sometimes lives to 
regret it. 

Having looked for plant sites 
many times, we definitely take a 
position on the survey vs. intuition 
method. We are for surveys — and 
the more scientifically conducted 
and steadfastly relied upon, the 
better. 

At RCA we attempt to be disin- 
terested in the sense of keeping our 
personal bias and letting the facts 
speak for themselves, but we are far 
from disinterested in the fact that 
the choice of a right plant site should 
contribute greatly toward the ma- 
jor reason RCA is in business — to 
make profits. 

Since a company, too, has to live 
with its plant, day in and day out, 
for better or for worse, the execu- 
tives who have to do the picking and 
choosing have a tremendous respon- 
sibility. Life with a poorly situated 
plant can be both disagreeable and 
costly. 

However, if a company. ap- 
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MENin MONON 


CHOOSE 


ALBERTA 


Center of the Western 
Canadian Market 


... offering exce/lent strategic 
location for branch plant and 


manufacturing operations. 


CALGARY POWER LTD. 


Serving the province of ALBERTA 


For plant location information: 


Write: E. H. Parsons, 
Director of Industrial Development, 
Box 190, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


All inquiries confidential) 








RCA 


proaches scientifically the problem 
of determining a new plant loca- 
tion, it is rare indeed that this sort 
of search does not indicate the ex- 
tra profits to be realized. 


At RCA, which now has more 
than 80,000 employees and 28 man- 
ufacturing plants throughout the 
country, we have had to establish 
nine new plants in the past four 
years alone to take care of our 
rapid growth. 

Depending upon the type of prod- 
uct, the size of operation, and the 
purpose (to incre .se productive 
capacity, to handle a new product, 
to serve a particular market, to re- 
place an inefficient operation, or a 
combination of these), we weigh 
certain factors more heavily than 
others in our search for plant sites. 


seats soptancansenstss ROGSORA ADORE 


RCA’s PRESIDENT 


John L. Burns, President of RCA since 
1957 and a Director of NBC, is a Doctor 
of Science in metallurgy (Harvard 1934) 
and a product of seven years with Re- 
public Steel and 15 years with Booz, Al- 
len and Hamilton. He lives in Green- 
wich, Connecticut and has a wide range 
of other business and civic interests. 


For example, in 1958 our expan- 
sion of business in the engineering 
and production of missile checkout, 
guidance, control, and data process- 
ing and display systems demanded 
that we increase our existing facili- 
ties. We kept uppermost in our 
minds two factors that were es- 
pecially pertinent to this particu- 
lar situation. First, we had to be 
close to a good supply of topnotch 
technical and scientific personnel. 
Second, we had to be near our cus- 
tomers and near a center of the 
kind of industrial activity in which 
we ourselves were engaged. 

We finally decided on locating a 
plant in Van Nuys, California, 
largely because the Los Angeles 
area met both our geographic-loca- 
tion needs and our demand for 
highly skilled personnel that could 
be obtained from the area’s several 
excellent universities. Another con- 
tributing factor was that we had a 
nucleus of skilled engineers who 
were already working on related 
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PLUS: 
Cooperative 
Labor, 
Transportation, 
Select Sites and 
Financing, 


Plentiful Power, 
Climate that 
contributes 

to Profit 


Thomasville, Ga. 


Write: Industrial Promotion 
Box 975 ID 
Thomasville, Georgia 


‘In Center of Growing Southeast”’ 





Mr. Manufacturer: 


Now available: 
1,273 “branch 
houses” in major 
distribution 
centers 


AWA offers instant warehousing 
everywhere—for your new prod- 
ucts and changing markets. For 
flexibility and economy, public 
warehousing is the profitable an- 
swer. Investigate the competitive 
advantages of the AWA Pay-as- 
you-use Plan. 


Write for Free Directory listing locations 
and space availabilities to fit your needs 


512 Members Offering 
1,273 Distribution Centers, 
Merchandise Warehouses 
& General Storage Facilities 


American Warehousemen's Association 
222 W. Adams St. + Chicago 6 * Randolph 6-5550 





RCA 





RCA products in a group of leased 
buildings iin West Los Angeles, and 
these men could be transferred. 

Within one year after we made 
our final decision, we had built our 
West Coast Electronics Center at 
Van Nuys, containing 240,000 square 
feet of floor space, and employing 
1,800 engineers, technicians, admin- 
istrative, and production people 
who are now working on advanced 
programs of many kinds. The scien- 
tific personnel in this plant is so 
numerous and so highly skilled 
that it is capable of staffing the en- 
tire faculty of a good-sized engi- 
neering school. 

In our recent experience, the Van 
Nuys plant location was paralleled 
in many respects by our new Na- 
tick, Massachusetts, plant, which 
opened in early 1960. In this in- 
stance, we needed a larger facility 
for our growing Electronic Data 
Processing Division. The Boston 
area checked out as a good spot 
because, among other things, a lead- 
ing center for universities engaged 
in computer development is located 
there, as are companies working 
closely with us in this field. 


To aid us in our analysis of pos- 
sible plant sites, we use an elabor- 
ate check list that we have devel- 
oped over the years. It contains 
dozens of check points that are 
graded qualitatively by a team of 
our investigators. In addition to the 
already mentioned factors such as 
geographic location of markets, la- 
bor supply, and proximity to sup- 
pliers, these include specific evalu- 
ations of such essential items as: 
accessibility to raw materials; liv- 
ing costs; labor background; labor 
laws; tax laws; insurance rates; at- 
titude of state and local adminis- 
tration toward industry; net debt 
and budget of state; climatic condi- 
tions; physical and economic status 
of community; transportation facil- 
ities; water, power, gas, and other 
utilities; housing, recreational, 
health, cultural, and educational 
facilities for employees. 

Obviously, this is only a partial 
list, but it gives an idea of some of 
the factors that must be considered 
and evaluated. Many of these items 
are verifiable through armchair re- 
search of Federal, state, and local 
government statistics; others 
through on-the-spot investigation. 

The costly blunder of one com- 
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Industrial 
~ Wages and 
Productivity 
yn heorgia 


This is the first study of its kind ever made in Georgia — or any other 
state, as far as we know. It reports actual wages paid by representative 
industrial firms in the state, together with details on incentive pay, pen- 
sions, vacations, insurance and other fringe benefits. The quality of 
Georgia labor is discussed by executives of national concerns operat- 
ing plants in Georgia. They make authoritative and candid appraisals 





Now Available... 


A Study of 
Industrial Wages 
and Productivity 

in Georgia 





of the aptitudes and productivity of their Georgia employees. 


Industrial Wages and Productivity in Georgia is a fund of factual in- 
formation of inestimable value to any executive concerned with pro- 


duction costs. 


We'll be delighted to send you a copy with our compliments. 


E. A. Yates, Jr., Vice President 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Box 4545 BB, Atlanta 2, Ga., Phone: 521-3400 
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pany I’ve read about, in which it 
built a factory a few blocks outside 
the free pickup and delivery freight 
zone of a city, is a case of poor 
judgment arising from inadequate 
investigative techniques. Informa- 
tion of such factors is available, 
and must be used. Like the baseball 
player who woefully alibied to his 
manager after a fast-ball pitcher 
had struck him out: “How can I 
hit the ball if I can’t see it?” the 
executive can’t make a good deci- 
sion unless he first has the facts 
upon which to make one. 

The survey, if properly conducted 
and analyzed, should result in nar- 
rowing down the possibilities of a 
plant site to several locations and 
providing the minimums that the 
plant-seeker must have to meet the 
targets the company has set. 

Now the most difficult — and im- 
portant — work begins: the study 
of the “industrial climate” of the 
few selected areas. This means that 
in addition to many of the afore- 
mentioned checkpoints that have to 
be reconfirmed, an unequivocal 
“yea” must be forthcoming from 
all elements in the community 


ranging from labor organizations to 
local government on the most basic 
of all questions: Are you wanted in 
the community? 

In these days of urgent appeals 
by communities for companies to 
establish new plants in their par- 
ticular area, it may be asked: “Are 
there really people who do not 
welcome the increase of employ- 
ment, the tax revenue, the over-all 
economic shot in the arm that a 
new plant invariably gives a com- 
munity?” There are, indeed, such 
individuals. These may include per- 
sons who believe that the establish- 
ment of a plant will change the 
residential nature of the town, will 
result in undesirable strangers mov- 
ing in, will crowd the schools, hos- 
pitals, and other community facili- 
ties, or will create a smoke or traf- 
fic problem. 

Even though the dozens of other 
points check out favorably, a com- 
pany that insists upon opening a 
plant where it is not enthusiastical- 
ly welcome is also opening a Pan- 
dora’s box for itself. 

The company official conducting 
this personal-contact survey among 
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the town’s utility and transporta- 
tion officials, bankers, tax asses- 
sors, local plant managers, state 
employment personnel, educators, 
storekeepers, homeowners, and 
men-on-the-street should ideally be 
a combination of economist, psy- 
chologist, sociologist, and Hawk- 
shaw. At this point, it is best for 
him not to reveal his company af- 
filiation and to conduct his survey 
with as little ostentation as possible. 
The investigator who rides into a 
town of 2,000 persons in a big 
black Cadillac and tells everyone 
from the barber to the banker that 
he is looking for a plant site for X 
Company leaves himself wide open 
for less-than-objective information 
and embarrassing pressures from 
many sources. 


Although the direct approach is 
often the best approach, it may not 
always give the most reliable in- 
formation here. For instance, a 
seemingly naive question to a house- 
wife — “How many times, madam, 
were you asked by your town offi- 
cials to stop watering your lawn 
last summer?” — may afford a 
clearer picture of the town’s water 
supply than a full page of statistics. 

The importance RCA attaches to 
the right “industrial climate” is wit- 
nessed by our decision not long ago 
to build a 138,000 square foot com- 
munications center and_ industrial 
electronic products plant on a 50- 
acre site in Meadow Lands, in the 
Canonsburg-Washington area _ of 
western Pennsylvania. 

We were not strangers in that 
area, having operated in leased 
buildings in Canonsburg for some 
years. However, our lease was soon 
to expire, and we were considering 
moving. The inhabitants of the 
Canonsburg-Washington area and 
their organizations ranging from 
the Chamber of Commerce to or- 
ganized labor convinced us by word 
and deed that they sincerely wanted 
us to stay. Our own pleasant and 
profitable experience in that area 
confirmed that the “welcome” mat 
they had spread for us meant just 
that. We decided to stay, and short- 
ly thereafter, in June, 1960, ground 
was broken for the $3.5 million 
modern RCA plant in Meadow 
Lands. 

This was a case where our own 
previous experience aided us_ in 
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proving out the right “industrial 
climate.” Our recent opening, in 
May, 1961, in Palm Beach Gardens, 
Florida, of a 115-acre, $4 million 
plant for the manufacture of the 
RCA 301 computer was a case in 
which the investigative techniques 
described were put to full use. 

The entire country was, so to 
speak, our oyster, and we investi- 
gated it thoroughly. Many locations 
were eliminated for one reason or 
another. The choice narrowed down 
to three. Finally, on the basis of 
our extensive and_ intensive sur- 
veys, the Palm Beach area checked 
out as a good possibility. When we 
were convinced that we also had 
an “AOK” on the “industrial cli- 
mate,” we made the final decision 
to locate there, and sent out a 
corps of company officials to work 
out the details. This effort involved 
the cooperation of many of RCA’s 
divisions and departments, includ- 
ing, among others, the Electronic 
Data Processing Division itself, 
Traffic, Personnel, Purchasing, Real 
Estate, Law, and Facilities Admin- 
istration. 

Even the most astute  plant- 
seeker armed with the most scien- 
tifically conducted sur'ey cannot 
accurately predict the cuurse of fu- 
ture events as they affect an entire 
industry or a specific product. Thus, 
for a multi-plant, multi-product 
company, unforeseen developments 
may necessitate a _ retrenchment, 
consolidation, or expansion result- 
ing in readjustments that range 
from temporary curtailment of pro- 
duction to complete abandonment 
of a plant facility. This causes a 
certain amount of economic dislo- 
cation in a community, and, conse- 
“quently, complaints against the 
company that has been forced by 
economic consideratons to readjust. 

The “industrial climate,” as far 
as the community vis-a-vis the 
company is concerned, becomes 
“cloudy” at best and “stormy” at 
worst. As one of my friends in in- 
dustry recently put it, “You’re a 
great guy when you move into a 
community, but if you have to 
move away, you won’t find in Web- 
ster’s some of the words they call 
you.” 

Having noted this, there are cer- 
tain things a company can do to 
lessen the possibility that its own 
shortsightedness in plant location 
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has not contributed to this kind of 
situation. Basically, this means that 
in locating today’s plants, serious 
consideration must be given to to- 
morrow’s conditions. What may be 
ideal today, say, from a marketing, 
labor, and tax standpoint, may be 
far from ideal five or ten years 
from now. 

We at RCA are continually de- 
veloping and improving our plant 
location techniques to keep pace 
with our general growth in old- 


RCA 


line products and our recent entry 
and rapid progress in such relative- 
ly new fields as data processing 
and industrial controls. For decades, 
RCA has been known for its qual- 
ity of product and its willingness 
to look ahead by pioneering in new 
fields such as color television. To 
the best of our ability, we try to 
apply these standards of thorough 
research, high quality, and fore- 
sight in locating new plants for the 
growing family of RCA products. 





we'll 

help you 
raise 
your roof 


with 100% 
financing 


help. 








Is it time to raise the roof in your industry 
... with expansion, development of new plants, 
or new distribution patterns? Let Oklahoma 


With its location in the center of things, 
its new 100% industrial financing aid, and its 
eager, active people who like to get things 
done, Oklahoma is the logical location for 
your new plant, warehouse or distribution 
office. More and more of industry’s leaders 
are including this land of fresh, new markets 
in their development plans. How about you? 

For the story of what Oklahoma has for 
you, contact Max Genet, Jr., Director, Okla- 
homa Department of Commerce and Industry, 
Box 3327-IB, Capitol Station, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


OKLAHOMA! 


.--where the future is just beginning 














South Milwaukee has 125 acres of undeveloped land zoned for heavy industry in 
plats of 14 acre to 3214 acres, and an abundant supply of good water, outstand- 
ing sewage and refuse disposal, excellent schools and recreation facilities. South 
Milwaukee is the home of the Bucyrus-Erie Co., world’s largest manufacturer of 
excavating machinery, and is in the heart of Wisconsin’s skilled labor market. 


Contact Mayor W. P. Atkinson, City Hall, South Milwaukee, for details of 
the opportunities in this area. 


SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
A CITY OF INDUSTRY, HOMES AND PARKS 
WHERE TAXES ARE REASONABLE and SERVICES EXCELLENT 
A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE AND WORK 


South Milwaukee is located on the shores of Lake Michigan, 12 miles south 
south of the City of Milwaukee and 84 miles north of Chicago on the main line of 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad and on State Highway 32, with easy ac- 
cess to the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, the Milwaukee County Air- 
port and Great Lakes shipping facilities. Lake shore facilities are available for 
development. 


University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee and Marquette University are within 
one half hour’s drive. 


ror SALE || fa i 


9.9 Acres. Industrial Tract. Adjoining INDUSTRIAL PARK DESIGN ASSOCIATES 


13 acres available. Mississippi River 


frontage. Riparian rights. 

Deep water dock for tankers. 

Within New Orleans Metropolitan 
Area. 15 minutes from downtown 
New Orleans. 


Served by three railroads. (IC-KCS- Offer professional services in the planning and design of industrial 

: districts, parks, and sites...complete research service includes 
NOPB) economic base studies, aerial photography, surveying, drafting, 
mapping, zoning analysis, city planning, deed restrictions, perform- 
Ample water supply for any purpose. ance standards, architectural controls, presentation material, market 
and feasibility studies... professional organization includes some 
of the nation’s leading specialists in the field of planned industrial 
development...inquiries are treated promptly and in confidence. 


BOX IPDA » INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT MAGAZINE 
Waguespack, Pratt, Inc. 2582 Apple Valley Road « Atlanta 19, Georgia 


Realtors 
812 Perdido St. MAgnolia 1731 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

















For further details contact 
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milwaukee presents 


No one can deny that Milwaukee has in the recent 
past been somewhat content to rest on her laurels 
as an industrial power. But a basic change has oc- 
curred. There’s a new drive to reassert leadership 
in the Midwest. Based on such favorable location 
factors as a world port deep in the nation’s heartland 
and a large base of technologically-advanced work- 
ers, especially in heavy machinery, this is a spot 
which deserves a new look in your expansion plan- 


ning process. 
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ilwaukee has organized for progress! Nearly 

half a billion dollars will be spent in Mil- 
waukee next year on a variety of projects ranging 
from research programs at Marquette University 
to automation of a leading brewery and comple- 
tion of new portions of Milwaukee’s $375 million 
expressway. 

Probably the key factor in Milwaukee’s emer- 
gence is the virtual about-face in the city govern- 
ment’s attitude toward industry. For years Mil- 
waukee had had a municipal regime which was 
content to “do nothing” toward industrial growth. 
Although adhering to patterns of frugality and 
non-debt spending (the city had no bonded in- 
debtedness to speak of until 1949) there was no 
active interest in encouraging and welcoming new 
industry. The policy reversal took place early in 
1960, when voters elected a slate headed by young, 
enthusiastic Henry W. Maier, former state legis- 
lative leader, as mayor dedicated to a program of 
far-reaching improvement of Milwaukee’s busi- 
ness and industrial climate. Announcing this in 
plain words in his campaign and in subsequent 
TV appearances after taking office, Henry Maier 
and his fellow workers determined to meet in- 
dustry all the way, with direct and hearty en- 
couragement, and offering a city that was as up- 





By Bernard A. Mcllhany 


new face to industry 


to-date as any in the nation. 

“The change in administration has resulted in 
greater emphasis on industrial development new 
than in the past twelve years,” said Arthur W. 
Else, Director of Economic Development for the 
City of Milwaukee. “Our most important job is 
assisting industry.” This is a far cry from the 
days when the city had no active interest in in- 
dustrial growth and no economic development 
department. 

To show that it really means business, the city 
in January of this year authorized the expendi- 
ture of one million dollars to purchase, develop 
and offer to industry sites suitable for industrial 
use. In effect an industrial “land bank”, this pro- 
gram will permit consolidation of smaller parcels 
into sizes which industry needs, and will permit a 
prospective purchaser to deal with one owner 
rather than a group of owners. 

Because of its nature, industrial land often must 
be held for long periods of time before it is sold, 
and the new city “land bank” will be in a good 
position to do this. Participation in long-range in- 
dustrial land holding plans by private investors 
has eften been limited due to the need for an 
early return on investment. 

The change in attitude is also reflected in in- 


creased cooperation between the legislative and 
executive departments of the city government. 
A special committee of Milwaukee’s Common 
Council (equivalent to a board of aldermen) 
headed by George W. Whittow, includes Stephen 
A. Galligan, Robert J. Jendusa, Rod Lanser and 
Common Council President Martin E. Schreiber. 
Chairman Whittow said, “We are behind this de- 
velopment program one hundred percent. The 
city is genuinely interested in assisting new in- 
dustry in a tangible manner. Our industrial land 
bank means that when industry asks ‘Where?’ 
we can point to suitable locations without delay.” 





City Has Site Index 


Milwaukee’s changed attitude is also evident in 
completion by the city economic development de- 
partment of a thorough index of available indus- 
trial sites. Robert N. Smith, assistant director of 
the department, said that part of the industrial 
land bank fund can be spent if needed on land in 
outlying areas for use by industry displaced by 
downtown urban renewal projects and that plan- 
ning was thus closely correlated with renewal 
planning. 

Milwaukee’s 741,324 citizens are governed by a 
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MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee’s energetic Mayor Henry W. Maier (right) 
points out the ramifications of a 40-acre project owned 
by the Northwestern Railroad near the harbor-lakefront 
to his two top aids responsible for the physical and eco- 
nomic growth and development of the city. Arthur W. 
Else (left), Director of the Economic eo ag o Divi- 
sion of the Mayor’s office and Richard W. E. Perrin, Di- 
rector, Department of City Development. The city has 
recently completed an index of available industrial sites. 





A STATEMENT BY THE MAYOR 


We are engaged in a dynamic program of eco- 
nomic development for the City of Milwaukee. 


I have made it my personal responsibility to 
see that the City of Milwaukee at all times is 
prepared and willing to help create opportuni- 
ties for private capital to invest. Any inquiry 
— either from the small private businessman 
or the large corporation — receives attention. 


I have created an Economic Development 
Division in my office. Its staff members are 
fully aware of all matters relating to land eco- 
nomics, what labor force statistics mean to the 
businessman, how industrial competition dic- 
tates the future course for many firms, the fu- 
ture potentialities for any phase of industrial 
growth in Milwaukee. 


As two of the nation’s leaders in their re- 
spective fields stated, their reason for expand- 
ing here was: “New and more positive atti- 
tudes on the part of city government.” 


Milwaukee leads in the plus factors of in- 
dustrial knowhow, a good work force, top loca- 
tion, excellent transportation, recreation fa- 
cilities, schools and churches and fine family 
living. 

And we, in Milwaukee, are looking forward 
to seeing our plans and programs achieve 
greater goals. 

—HENRY W. MAIER 
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mayor-council form of government, with voters 
choosing these elected officials for four-year 
terms. Mayor Maier outlined in his inaugural ad- 
dress April 19, 1960, four important goals for the 
executive department and the city as a whole: 
community renewal, greater government efficien- 
cy, economic and industrial development, and a 
more equitable revenue return from state taxes. 





Council Backs Mayor 





In the spirit of cooperation and progress, the 
new council started off on the right legislative 
foot by adopting a subdivision control ordinance 
to improve the quality of new subdivisions being 
developed; approving a zoning ordinance change 
which permits residential construction in the 
downtown area thus paving the way for varied 
central zone land re-use under Milwaukee’s urban 
renewal program; helped secure state approval 
for a change in jury verdict requirements in land 
acquisition cases, a cause long championed by the 
Association of Commerce and the city’s civic or- 
ganizations; kicked off two large downtown park- 
ing pavilion projects; and completed the assembly 
of land for the civic center on MacArthur Plaza. 
Frequent televised sessions of the council keep 
voters fully informed about what’s going on in the 
20-member body. 

Another project keyed to the city’s desire to 
move forward was the Mayor’s organizational 
study committee approved by the council to study 
ways to improve governmental efficiency. This 
“Little Hoover Commission” studied costs and ex- 
penditures and came up with a program, adopted 
by the mayor, where all city departments have 
been grouped into four operational units for in- 
creased efficiency. 

One progressive move by Mayor Maier which 
will probably have an excellent long-range effect 
was the consolidation of three planning functions 
into one unit. It would have been difficult to 
combine the City Plan Commission, the City 
Redevelopment Authority, and the City Housing 
Authority into one body, because they had been 
established under different authorizations. Mayor 
Maier turned a neat trick by simply appointing 
the same man to head each unit! 

Proof of the way the council works with the 
mayor and proof of the spirit of cooperation that 
is so evident all over Milwaukee is the vote for 
the enabling legislation for this: 19 to 0 (one 
member absent), virtually unanimous support. 

So, while the new appointee, nationally recog- 





nized architect and development authority Rich- 
ard W. E. Perrin, is technically the head of each 
of three separate organizations, in effect and in 
the ability to act he will head one planning and 
development group enabling Milwaukee to move 


quickly in the areas of renewal and urban land 
re-use. 





Renewal for Industrial Use 





Why is urban renewal of interest to industrial- 
ists? The reason is clear in Milwaukee: cities can 
obtain up to 20 percent of federal funds for non- 
residential renewal, and Milwaukee started off 
with two projects under this federal “20 percent 
exception” policy. Milwaukee will thus have valu- 
able industrial land available in key central loca- 
tions. Kilbourntown Projects One and Two have 
both been approved for federal redevelopment 
funds, the latter covering more than one entire 
block. The land made available by these projects 
is intended for commercial, office and light manu- 
facturing use. And, the 32-acre Lower Third Ward 
project is entirely commercial and light industrial 
use and the disposition stage is almost complete. 

Milwaukee has many obvious industrial advan- 
tages. It is centrally located in relation to upper 
lakes market areas, and dominates a large im- 
mediate trade area nearby. It offers less conges- 
tion than any larger city, and beats many cities 
its size on this factor. A recent study placed Mil- 
waukee fourth in the nation in the distance one 
can travel from downtown in thirty minutes dur- 
ing the afternoon rush hour. Milwaukee is also 
geographically near the center of the nation and 
is within 500 miles of more than a third of the 
nation’s population. Milwaukee is a key inland 
port serving the middle western United States. 





Gains in Population 





It is the largest city in Wisconsin, and twelfth 
largest in the country. Milwaukee was the only 
large city north of the Mason-Dixon line to show 
a population gain. In the past decade, it has had 
exceptionally low crime, accident and fire rates. 

Milwaukee County ranks 8th in the nation in 
industrial output and is the nation’s third largest 
consumer of steel. Milwaukee’s temperate climate 
offers no floods, no hurricanes, no tidal waves, no 
earthquakes, no landslides, no dust storms, no 
droughts, and no smog. Speaking of smog, Mil- 
waukee County has been a national leader in air 
pollution control and research. 


MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee’s East-West Expressway runs parallel to and two blocks 
south of the city’s main thoroughfare, Wisconsin Avenue. At a cost 
of $375 million it will provide speedier movement of traffic to and 
from the revitalized downtown area, and will connect with two inter- 
state and several other national and state highways. More than 46 
miles of the program have been dedicated so far and construction 
is proceeding well within estimates. 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY AND CITY 
POPULATION 1920 — 1960 


few & 
457,147 
587,472 
741,324 


County 
539,449 


766,885 
1,036,041 
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All of these advantages are brought more clear- 
ly into focus by the efforts of the new administra- 
tion to further industrial development and to 
speed up community-wide renewal and improve- 
ment programs. 

The city is in good financial condition, a plus 
factor. “A recent general-purpose bond issue sold 
for 2.68 per cent,’ said John E. Kalupa, city 
comptroller. He went on to point out that only 
$120 million was outstanding so far under Mil- 
waukee’s statutory debt limit of $300 million. 
Milwaukee’s “AAA” credit rating is almost with- 
out peer. 

“We are using our debit spending very care- 
fully,” Shepard A. Magidson, executive secretary 
to the Mayor, told me in an interview, “even 
though our debt limit, based on assessed valua- 
tions, of eight percent is considerably lower than 
the prevailing figure of ten percent.” By using 
cash wherever possible in lieu of bonded indebted- 
ness and by using other forms of short term notes 
there has been only a gradual growth in debt. 
Even though $23 million was authorized for 
bonded indebtedness this year, only a little more 
than half of this will have to be used, thanks to 
careful planning and cost consciousness on the 
part of the city administration. 





Program of Action by A of C 





Spearheading a comprehensive new Program 
of Action at the 100-year-old Association of Com- 
merce are President Harry G. Hoffman and Execu- 
tive Vice President Lester W. Brann, who have 
also led the Association’s drives for a constructive 
state tax revision plan, improved air line service, 
favorable traffic rates, trade promotion, interna- 
tional trade, convention business, public relations, 
business research, and state legislation favorable 
to industry. This new plan of action lays special 
stress on civic affairs and community develop- 
ment. The Association sponsors an annual Good 
Neighbor Day for the mayors of communities 
throughout the state. 

Charles G. Crabb is manager of the Association’s 
Industries Division. Charlie Crabb is one of the 
nation’s best known professional development 
authorities, having been president of the Ameri- 
can Industrial Development Council and a key man 
in the Great Lakes Industrial Development Coun- 
cil. Backed by extensive experience in plant loca- 
tion analysis, he is able to supply accurate answers 
without embellishment to your questions on a 
Milwaukee location. 
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Fifty-five human lives and twelve million dol- 
lars were saved last year through two significant 
programs sponsored by the Association: the Fore- 
men’s Safety School, the nation’s oldest safety 
school; and the Fire Prevention School. The for- 
mer, now in its 4lst year, has gained national 
recognition for the community. More than 10,000 
persons from all types of industries attend each 
Spring making it the largest safety school in the 
world. 

Both these are entirely free to the employees and 
rely largely on voluntary efforts by prominent 
safety and fire prevention instructors. Milwaukee 
is the birthplace, too, of the National Safety 
Council which was begun in 1912. 

Such energetic education campaigns in fire and 
industrial safety are matched by equal progress in 
traffic safety: Milwaukee has the lowest traffic 
accident death rate of any city of its size in the 
nation. 





Utilities Spur Growth 


Industrial concerns in Milwaukee are also or- 
ganized for progress. Wisconsin’s largest gas util- 
ity, the Milwaukee Gas Light Company, has 
played an important part in the economic life of 
Milwaukee and other parts of the state since 1852. 
Today, a youthful management team headed by 
President S. Lloyd Nemeyer is vitally concerned 
with industrial and economic progress. John Mc- 
Isaac is in charge of industrial and commercial 
sales, and Jim Knab heads Milwaukee Gas Light’s 
new industrial development program. “Now that 
we are getting plentiful supplies of Canadian gas,” 
Jim told me, “We are in a position to offer in- 
dustry virtually any amount of fuel needed.” Last 
year Milwaukee Gas Light invested more than 
$26,000,000 in new gas-distribution facilities. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Company has faced 
the challenge of community growth by investing 
$136 million since 1945 in new communications 
equipment. In Milwaukee service has been ex- 
panded 140 per cent. Direct Distance Dialing links 
the city with over 45 million phones nationwide, 
and Data-Phone now lets business machines “talk” 
to each other between cities. 


Wisconsin Electric Power Company, home-based 
in Milwaukee, serves 390 communities in Wis- 
consin and Northwest Michigan. Vice President 
William H. Wagner, asked to comment on the 
Milwaukee picture, pointed with pride to the 
work record of the city’s labor force: “This pride 
of workmanship is inherited. It really is the sort 








of thing that’s handed down from father to son. 
It may sound sentimental to speak of it in terms 
of “old world craftsmanship” but that’s one thing 
we’re proud of in Milwaukee.” Vice President Ed 
Schmidtman, who was also present at the inter- 
view, pointed out that the loss of time due to 
work stoppages in Milwaukee during the past 
eight years was only 69 per cent of the national 
average. “This is a good record for a community 
with more than a third of its work force employed 
in durable goods manufacturing,” he added. 

Bill Wagner then told how Wisconsin Electric’s 
confidence in the future was visibly expressed by 
the investment this year of more than $44,000,000 
in expansion of its facilities and services. The two 
largest generating plants in the state are owned 
by the company and the largest, Oak Creek, is 
being expanded to over a million kilowatts capac- 
ity this year. 

The company also sells natural gas in some of 
its franchise areas. Wisconsin Electric is a partici- 
pator in the Enrico Fermi Atomic Power Plant 
at Monroe, Michigan. Last year Wisconsin Electric 
grew at the rate of one new customer every 20 
minutes of every working day! 





Transportation Needs Met 





Milwaukee is well equipped in the transporta- 
tion field. Six railroads serve the city: the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific; the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern; and the Chicago, North- 
shore and Milwaukee all offer freight and pas- 
senger service. The Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Sault Ste. Marie (Soo Line) supplies freight serv- 
ice; and the Chesapeake and Ohio and the Grand 
Trunk Railroads offer cross-lake freight and pa- 
senger service. Net railroad freight tonnage last 
year totaled more than 10 million tons. 


Sixty-eight common carrier truck lines and 
four intra-city bus companies serve Milwaukee. 
At the county owned and operated General Mitch- 
ell Field, six scheduled airlines make more than 
100 daily departures. A modern terminal building 
recently completed brought the total public in- 
vestment at Mitchell Field to approximately $20 
million. Business and private aircraft use the 
County’s Timmerman Airport (about nine miles 
northwest of downtown Milwaukee) which has 
five runways (longest: 4,100 feet), 24-hour tower 
service and a weather bureau station. Aero Park 
and Capitol Drive Airports (both about twelve 
miles west of downtown) and Hales Corners and 


MILWAUKEE 


Charles Crabb, Manager of the Industries Division of the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, explains an important new development 
to Harry G. Hoffman, president of the association, and Milwaukee 
Congressmen Clement J. Zablocki, left, and Henry S. Reuss, right, 
and association executive vice president Lester W. Brann, Jr. Presi- 
dent Hoffman states, “In celebrating its hundredth anniversary this 
year, our Association looks back over a century devoted to building 
in Milwaukee the kind of business climate which has insured the 
profitable operation and continued growth of Milwaukee manufac- 
turers. In ushering in the second century of its history, our Associa- 
tion will continue to dedicate its energies and resources to estab- 
lishing a community environment and civic consciousness which will 
be even more conducive to successful industrial production and 
economic development”. The Association has won a Freedoms Foun- 
dation award for its vigorous free-enterprise educational programs. 


William H. Wagner and Edward H. Schmidtman, vice 
presidents of the Wisconsin Electric Company, are shown 
with photo of the company’s headquarters building on 
West Michigan Street. Nearly 400 communities are served 
re this leading electric utility in Wisconsin and Upper 

ichigan. Sales to industrial consumers increased 5.3 
per cent last year, and the company is spending $44 
million this year on further expansion. Last year the com- 
pany conducted a six weeks course in Industrial Lighting 
for industries in the Milwaukee area. Nearly one-fourth 
of its employees are shareholders. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN MILWAUKEE 


Here is a sample of why Milwaukee has been called a 
“sidewalk superintendent’s paradise’: seven striking 
new buildings which are changing the skyline of the 
city and bringing a new surge of additional moderniza- 
tion in Milwaukee. 


LEFT, TOP. The new Marine Plaza office building is 22 
stories high. Adjoining it is a five-floor parking pavilion 
with space for 750 cars. A glass-enclosed entrance 
monolith shelters the entrance escalators. This newest 
downtown building will be the home of the Marine 
National Exchange Bank, and will be Milwaukee head- 
quarters for dozens of national tenants. It was designed 
by architects Harrison & Abramovitz. 


LEFT, CENTER. Facing the MacArthur Square Civic 
Center is the new district state office building, designed 
by Grellinger-Rose Associates. An overall plan for de- 
velopment of the Civic Center calls for construction of 
a 1,600 car underground parking garage beneath a 
landscaped park. 


LEFT, BOTTOM. The Milwaukee Journal has an addi- 
tion under construction, designed by Eschweiler & 
Eschweiler. The paper has been rated third in the na- 
tion in “superiority of news coverage, integrity and 
public service” by a Scholastic Magazine poll of editors 
and writers. The paper’s headquarters is located next 
to Milwaukee’s Arena and Auditorium, center for sports 
and cultural attractions in the downtown area. 


RIGHT, TOP. Marquette University’s expansion pro- 
gram includes this new center for the College of Jour- 
nalism. Grellinger & Rose designed the mural-fronted 
structure. 


RIGHT, CENTER TOP. One of two service centers un- 
der construction by the Milwaukee Gas Light Company, 
the North Service Center designed by the Von Grossman 
architectural associates. S. Lloyd Nemeyer, president of 
Milwaukee Gas Light, also heads this year’s United 
Fund-Community Chest Campaign in Milwaukee. ‘‘Labor 
and management leaders alike work together on this 
community-wide project serving 163 member agencies”, 
0 ata S. McClelland, executive director of the 
und. 


RIGHT, CENTER BOTTOM. The new science building at 
the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee’s Kenwood 
Campus will look like this on completion. This is one 
of a series of expansions at educational institutions 
throughout the area which will virtually double the edu- 
cational potential of the Greater Milwaukee Area. Grel- 
linger-Rose Assoc., architects. 


RIGHT, BOTTOM. This attractive Milwaukee Public Mu- 
seum designed by Eschweiler & Eschweiler is nearing 
completion at the Civic Center. The first three floors 
will be devoted to exhibits, both in the wings and in 
the center section, with the upper three floors used for 
offices and laboratories. A model civil defense shelter 
has been built under the west wing. A total of 148,000 
square feet of exhibit space will be provided in the 
$7.5 million building. 





A $375 MILLION FLIGHT! 


Waiting for us at the helicopter pad near Lake Michi- 
gan was our host, Ray Niemitz, of the First Wisconsin 
Bank. We watched the bank’s sleek green and white 
four-place Bell settle to the ground. After meeting 
pilot Bob Roth we climbed in and relaxed as the copter 
moved up over Milwaukee. A beautiful day and a good 
way to see the many changes going on in Milwaukee. 


“I'll point out various projects now underway and the 
cost of each,” Ray said. “Below us, virtually on the 
shore of the Lake, is the site of the Bockl Seaway Tow- 
ers, a 30-floor apartment-office building ($7.5 million).” 
Spanking new also is the Port’s new South Pier ($6 mil- 
lion). Ray pointed to the rapidly rising Marine Plaza 
giant office building ($18 million), and the nearby city 
Parking Pavilion ($1.5 million). Just north we saw that 
the First Wisconsin is adding to their bank building 
and renewing the older structure ($7.5 million). The 
telephone building reminded us that Wisconsin Tele- 
phone is spending $13 million in Milwaukee County 
this year. 

As the helicopter moved westward we passed over the 
new Fire Department headquarters ($750,000) and just 

orth of this we saw the new City Museum ($5.5 million) 

ad the district State Office building ($5.5 million). 
further west, following the city’s main street, Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, Ray pointed out Marquette University 
which has a $45 million expansion program underway. 
A few blocks beyond is the new Red Cross center 
($450,000). Paralleling Wisconsin Avenue is the major 
east-west leg of the new expressway. Total project cost 
will be $375 million, with $40 million committed to cur- 
rent spending. Just before we crossed the Menomonee 
River we flew over Miller Brewing’s huge plant, where 
$7 million is slated for automation equipment. 

Following the course of the river we turned and saw 
construction in progress on the Children’s Court Center 
($2.6 million) and the triple-dome Botanical Conserva- 
tory ($3.5 million) near the county zoo. All around us 
we could see construction on the new expressway. 
Not far from where the river crosses the county line the 
North Western railroad is spending $1.5 million on its 
Butler Yard modernization program. Rey pointed to a 
large open expanse in the northwest corner of the 
county where a new pipeline terminal is rising ($10 mil- 
lion) and the nearby industrial park being developed by 
Dro Mar, Inc., which has $4 million in projects under- 
way. 

Heading eastward toward the lake we flew over thou- 
sands of homes amid trees and water, many in almost 
park-like settings. Bob Roth turned the chopper south 
again along the shore of Lake Michigan and we soon 
saw the huge Schlitz and Pabst breweries. Below us lay 
the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee where $25 
million is to be spent on development. 

Ray Niemitz pointed out the additions to the Mil- 
waukee Journal building ($12.5 million), several urban 
renewal sites where a total of $30 million will be spent 
this year and the Milwaukee School of Engineering ($10 
million expansion). Huge rail yards and factory com- 
plexes darkened the ground beneath us. We continued 
flying southward and over the Howard Avenue water 
purification plant (total area water projects: $75 mil- 
lion), saw the sprawling Allis-Chalmers works in West 
Allis, and saw the addition to Wisconsin Electric’s Oak 
Creek generator (total Wis-Elec 1961 expansion spend- 
ing: $44 million) before heading for the beautiful ter- 
minal building at Milwaukee County’s General Mitchell 
Airport. 

What a flight! In fact, a $375 million flight! 
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Rainbow Airports (on the southwest side of the 
county) serve suburban flyers. Former Maitland 
Field on the lakefront downtown has been con- 
verted to the nerve center of an eight-site NIKE 
missile protection system for the county. Mil- 
waukee Helicopter Airways is a thriving com- 
muting service linking motels and shopping cen- 
ters with the metropolitan airport. 

Harvey B. Buchholz, the North Western Rail- 
road’s development manager in Milwaukee, has 
on tap some 67 industrial sites in the greater 
Milwaukee area, including 200 acres which the 
company owns on Lake Michigan just below the 
Oak Creek generating plant. This is a “natural” 
with shoreline, electric power, and rail transpor- 
tation adjoining it on three sides. This property is 
within five miles of the Milwaukee airport, too. 

Just above the generating plant is another par- 
cel of about 560 acres also available for industrial 
use. These two prime sites, on the North Western’s 
lines, are the last remaining industrial use land 
parcels of any size between Chicago and Milwau- 
kee on the lake. 





Pride in Police Honesty 





When asked to pinpoint a factor in the increas- 
ing industry interest in Milwaukee, Mr. Buch- 
holz was quick to point to the 100 per cent hon- 
esty in the city police department: “Our citizens 
have the utmost confidence in the police. We 
know that a call for police aid will bring an im- 
mediate response, and that our police deal fairly 
with every situation. There is no “fixing” of tickets 
here whatsoever. Things are so honest that one 
recent governor, in town for a meeting, parked 
his car in a no-parking zone, and soon received a 
ticket. He had to pay!”’ 

Mr. Buchholz pointed out that the new city 
administration’s program of industrial encourage- 
ment has inspired increased confidence. A recent 
expansion of the Wisconsin Cuneo Press of about 
a million dollars; Wisconsin Metal & Chemical 
Products Corporation’s $700,000 expansion; and 
the recent expansion of Babcock & Wilcox facilities 
were cited as examples. 


Harvey Buchholz was instrumental in consoli- 
dating with the Ed Boerke Realty organization 
a 60-acre parcel involving 26 ownerships, which 
was purchased by American Can Company for 
its new plant. The Chicago and North Western 
spent over $1.5 million last year in revamping 
its Butler Yard switching and make-up facilities. 
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This year they have offered for sale to the city 
a parcel of about 40 acres of critical downtown 
property, including the present North Western 
passenger terminal. This land would be converted 
to one of two plans being studied: residential and 
office, or industrial and commercial. 

R. P. Tanner, industrial development manager 
for the Milwaukee Road, described in an inter- 
view his company’s project of holding land open 
for future industrial use. The Milwaukee Road 
owns considerable property on the northwest side 
of Milwaukee, and has another 100 acres on op- 
tion. The company started tri-level auto hauling 
last August in Milwaukee. 

The Grand Trunk Railroad and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio offer freight and passenger car ferry 
service across Lake Michigan, enabling traffic to 
avoid the Chicago complex in east-west move- 
ments. 


A. G. (Lee) Drum, genial assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Marshall & Ilsley Bank, had some 20 
years experience in industry before being chosen 
to head the M & I’s development program. “The 
renovation of the downtown area is winning new 
friends for Milwaukee,” he said, “although we 
have had no actual slum area in comparison with 
many other large cities.” He went on to point out 
that the change in city administration had defin- 
itely increased the affirmative attitudes toward 
industry. Last year deposits at the Marshall & 
Ilsley Bank rose to a quarter of a million dollars. 





National Firms Eye Milwaukee 





Eliot G. Fitch, board chairman of the Marine 
Corporation which operates seven banks in the 
Milwaukee area, had just returned from cere- 
monies at the huge parking structure adjoining 
the $18 million, 22-story Marine Plaza bank and 
office building, and described the growing trend 
of national concerns to set up operations in Mil- 
waukee to serve both Chicago and upstate Wis- 
consin. 


“The sales executive in Milwaukee can leave his 
home in one of our many residential areas and 
arrive at his downtown office in virtually half 
the time it would take in a larger metropolitan 
complex such as Chicago,” he pointed out, “and 
can serve the Chicago market in the same time he 
could serve the Milwaukee market were he based 
in Chicago.” The savings is also apparent when 
serving the upper Great Lakes region north and 
west of Milwaukee. 





Robert A. Duffy, the Marine’s vice president in 
charge of industrial development, cited the F. W. 
Woolworth Company as a good example. “They 
have centralized their accounting for the entire 
United States in Milwaukee,” he stated, “and have 
been pleased with the results.” This trend to Mil- 
waukee was one factor which prompted the Ma- 
rine to build Milwaukee’s newest skyscraper 
office structure. 


In a 23-acre site in northwest Milwaukee, Dro 
Mar Builders has established a model industrial 
park offering rail frontage on two sides and a 
road on the third side of the triangle. Water, 
sanitary and storm sewers can be extended as 
the project grows without disrupting existing ten- 
ants. “A complete lease plan is available,” said 
Malcolm A. Markoe, director of Dro Mar’s indus- 
trial division, “from the building and land right 
down to the smallest production or office ma- 
chine, thus tying up none of a company’s capital.” 
Dro Mar has over $4 million in projects now un- 
derway, and has pioneered in the packaged-lease 
plan in the Milwaukee area. 





Port Sees Strong Growth 





In the office of Harry C. Brockel, executive sec- 
retary of the Board of Harbor Commissioners, we 
examined a map of Milwaukee in 1831. The Mil- 
waukee and Menominee Rivers met at a small 
trading village. The present extensive harbor im- 
provements were at that time only a swampy 
island. The tremendous accomplishments up to 
now will be matched by steady investment in 
future projects at the port. 


“We are already noted for our heavy-handling 
ability here,” Harry said, “and we will buy a 
crane a year to add to our heavy lift capacity. 
Last year we spent $14 million on a new passen- 
ger terminal, a new general cargo pier and started 
another one which will be finished this month, 
completion of a 20-acre land fill, and a new high- 
way viaduct which will tie in with future ex- 
pressway developments.” 


One result of this port activity was investment 
by private capital of half a million dollars in a 
new general terminal, and $75,000 in a new res- 
taurant set in the midst of the port area. The 
Board of Harbor Commissioners has made avail- 
able to industry more than 100 acres of land so 
far. The Marquette Cement Company recently 
built in the inner harbor a $5 million, 1% million 
barrel cement plant. 
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Visible in the bottom right corner of this aerial view of Milwaukee's 
outer harbor is the modern 13-acre pier, South #2, which was dedi- 
cated last September. Located on Jones Island are raii facilities, 
truck routes, a petroleum pier and tank farm, ship repair facilities, 
and the most powerful land-based heavy-lift crane on the Great Lakes. 
The two new terminals provide storage space for over 100 rail car- 
loads of general cargo each, have 32-foot dock aprons alongside deep- 
water slips designed especially for salt water shipping, and are served 
by six rail tracks and a 126-foot wide truck concourse. Seaway traffic 
through the Port of Milwaukee will exceed 500,000 tons net this year. 


A. G. “‘Lee’”’ Drum is as- 
sistant vice president of 
the Marshall &_ Iisley 
Bank and responsible for 
their aggressive develop- 
ment program. The 
bank’s industrial devel- 
opment department can 
supply information in 
confidence to potential 
site seekers on parcels 
available in the Milwau- 
kee area. 


Malcolm Markoe is typi- 
cal of the new breed of 
aggressive industrial de- 
velopers in the Milwau- 
kee area. His Dro Mar 
Builders offers complete 
lease package arrange- 
ments for new plants. 
Dan Drobac, another 
owner of Dro Mar, also 
shares in ownership of 
the Coach House, fabu- 
lous new motor hotel ris- 
ing on West Wisconsin 
Avenue. 
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Harvey B. Buchholz, industrial developer of the Chicago and North 
Western Railway System, left, and R. Peter Tanner, of the Milwaukee 
Road's industrial development department, work together on co- 
ordinated rail services to major industrial sites, in this case, the Mil- 
waukee Industrial Park. Such cooperation has been a factor in the 
growth of transportation service in the area. More railroad carferry 
traffic is handled through the Milwaukee port than anywhere in the 
world. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS IN 
METROPOLITAN MILWAUKEE 
Four Seasons Industrial Estates 23 acres— Dro Mar 
Builders 


Silver Spring Industrial Heights — 60 acres — Megal 
Development Corporation 


Nor X-Ray — 70 acres — Megal Development Corporation 


Appleton-Carmen Industrial Park — 12 acres — Megal 
Development Corporation 


Roxboro Industrial Park — 48 acres — Roxboro, Inc. 
Lynx Industrial Park — 125 acres -— Gene Posner 
Milwaukee Industrial Park — 102 acres — Gene Posner 


Great Lakes Industrial Area — 31 acres — Great Lakes 
Construction Company 


Taxman Industrial Center — 69 acres — Taxman Con- 
struction Company 


Aire Park Industrial — near Mitchell Field Airport — in 
process of development 


Hales Corners Industrial Park — 18 acres — Hales Cor- 
ners Industrial Development Corporation 
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Since World War II the number of sailings from 
Milwaukee has grown from 10 a year to over 400 
last year, while cargo tonnage has increased from 
2,000 to 700,000 tons a year. Heavy machinery, 
fabricated by such concerns as Allis Chalmers, 
Chain Belt, Harnischfeger, Falk, Bucyrus-Erie, 
and Nordberg find their way all over the globe 
after leaving the Port of Milwaukee. Allen-Brad- 
ley, Cutler-Hammer, Wisconsin and Briggs & 
Stratton Motors, Harley-Davidson, and Evinrude 
division of Outboard Marine, as well as the major 
breweries ship to export markets via the Mil- 
waukee-St. Lawrence Seaway route. 


An outstanding low-loss record from pilferage 
is due in large measure to a strong pilferage 
clause in the union contract which subjects any 
union member suspected of pilferage to immedi- 
ate expulsion from the union. “I’ve seen hundreds 
of workers ignore a broken, contents-exposed case 
of valuable liquor or perfume sitting on the dock- 
side,” said Mr. Brockel, “In two recent cases of 
small pilferage both parties were expelled from 
the union, and the action was upheld by an ap- 
peal board.” Lower losses mean shipping savings. 





Active Civic Groups 





The man on the other side of the desk from me 
resembled an American version of Maurice Che- 
valier and I feel certain the friendly, enthusiastic 
spirit of Edmund Fitzgerald is responsible for 
much that he has accomplished in Milwaukee. Ed 
Fitzgerald is the retired board chairman of the 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Company. 


With real pleasure he described the activities 
of two of his favorite projects, the Greater Mil- 
waukee Committee and the Milwaukee Develop- 
ment Group. The Greater Milwaukee Committee 
has “built fires under our governmental leaders” 
as one Milwaukeean put it, and has provided 
strong citizen backing for civic projects without 
actually being a lobbying group. 

This 150-member committee helped promote the 
stadium, the arena, and the War Memorial Center. 


“The Milwaukee Development Group,” Ed Fitz- 
gerald told us, “is a smaller, 21-man action group 
which has stimulated city beautification, down- 
town land use studies, neighborhood renewal pro- 
grams and legislative changes.” In connection 
with the change in Milwaukee city administration, 
Mr. Fitzgerald said he believed that the city “has 
realized and accepted its responsibility to indus- 
try.” 








Mr. Fitzgerald was a member of a Continuing 
Revenue Survey Commission, which has made 
some rational contributions to the study of Wis- 
consin’s tax situation. Although Governor Gay- 
lord Nelson vetoed the tax change proposal pre- 
sented to him last summer by the legislature, the 
feeling is strong in Milwaukee and elsewhere in 
the state that the tax climate will be improved. 

A strong movement is underway for an up-to- 
date revision of the state’s entire tax structure, 
based on careful, impartial scientific analysis. 
Many leaders your editor talked with while in 
Milwaukee expressed the hope that ultimate in- 
telligent tax revision for the state would not be 


tabled even if stop-gap measures are enacted this 
fall. 


County-city cooperation was apparent at every 
turn. Chief Engineer Herbert A. Goetsch of the 
Milwaukee County Expressway Commission 
showed us where the largest contract let so far 
on the $375 million expressway system called for 
removal of over a million cubic yards of earth 
on one stretch of the East-West expressway. So 
far 35 of the 50 miles the system comprises are 
under construction. We saw by helicopter that 
most of the critical bridges and overpasses have 


already been built, and the bulk of the work re- 


maining will connect these projects. Tie-in with 
interstate and other highways has been planned 
by liaison committees. 





Water and Sewer Facilities 100% Modern 





Cooperation in sewage disposal between the city 
and the county is assured by virtue of the fact 
that one man, Raymond D. Leary, is chief en- 
gineer for both the Metropolitan Sewerage Com- 
mission (county) and the City Sewerage Com- 
mission. Milwaukee removes nearly 90 per cent 
of suspended solids before discharging the efflu- 
ent in Lake Michigan, but this is profitable in- 
stead of costly; the conversion into “Milorganite”, 
a high nitro-content organic fertilizer, resulted in 
income from the sale of more than 70,000 tons last 
year. 


Under a procedural agreement, the county 
builds the major arterial sewers and the ci‘ies 
and towns then build connectors to these large 
sewers. Every major industrial site available in 
Milwaukee offers both water and sewer connec- 
tions, as well as gas and electricity. 


County Executive John L. Doyne is the central 
“county manager” under the elected Board of 
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MILWAUKEE MISCELLANY 


Last year 48,796 building permits were issued for more than 
$116 million worth of construction. 


_ Milwaukee has 114 supervised playgrounds, and there are 24 
ice rinks in the city, providing exciting winter and summer sports 
for the children. 


Milwaukee's official population in the 1960 census was 741,324. 
City Health Department estimates now show 747,000 citizens. 


Milwaukee’s 145 public schools register over 108,000 students 
each year. 


In 1960 Milwaukeeans used 143,443,000 gallons of cool, pure 
water; or about 165 gallons each day per person! 


The tax rate (1960) is $43.37 per $1,000 assessed, for city pur- 
poses, _ the county portion of the tax is $17.41 per $1,000 
assessed. 


A fleet of 714 buses and trolley buses hauled nearly 174 million 
Passengers in Milwaukee last year. 


Five federal and fifteen state highways connect Milwaukee with 
the rest ot the nation. Interstate 94 and 894 are now under con- 
struction. 


Suburban Glendale in Milwaukee County has facilities of Con- 
tinental Can, Square ‘‘D’’ Company, John Oster Mfg. and some ten 
other large manufacturing plants. 


The Milwaukee Association of Commerce has outlined a ‘Program 
of Action’’ embracing twenty-three key areas of effort during the 
coming year. 


The Falk Corporation, producer of heavy gear drives which weigh 
up to 100 tons each, announced recent plans for investment of 
a $200,000 in a Brazilian subsidiary, Falk do Brasil S.A. in 
ao Paulo. 


The nation’s first liquid oxidation process for sewage sludge 
reduction is in operation in suburban South Milwaukee, which also 
has a new $2.5 million high school. South Milwaukee grew from 
twelve to twenty thousand persons in the past decade. 


In Cudahy, just south of Milwaukee, roads and a railroad siding 
were constructed in just two weeks for a new plant which located 
there this fall! Cudahy has a new 1.5 million gallon water reservoir 
under construction. 


West Allis, home of Allis-Chalmers, Wisconsin Motors, Blackhawk 
Jack Mfg. Co., Unit Crane & Shovel, LeRoi division of Westinghouse, 
and Kempsmith Machine Co., to mention a few, has 90 per cent 
home ownership of its residences and is headquarters for the Wis- 
consin State Fair. 


Milwaukee has two morning and two evening daily newspapers, 
18 weeklies, six FM radio stations, seven AM radio stations and 
five television stations including a VHF educational station, 
WMVS-TV. 


The Milwaukee County Stadium, home of the ‘‘Braves’’, has 
space to park 10,500 cars. Last year home games drew a million 
and a half spectators, about a third of which were from outside 
Milwaukee County. 


Milwaukee is eighth in the nation in number of conventions held 
there annually. 


The three largest occupational groups (manufacturing, 185,000; 
wholesale and retail trade, 87,500; and services and miscellaneous, 
56,300) account for 62 per cent of Milwaukee’s total civilian labor 
force. 


Wisconsin was the first state to ratify the women’s suffrage 
amendment in 1920, and this fall became the first state in the 
nation making seat belts mandatory in the front seats of all new 
cars sold beginning with 1962 models. 


Eight NIKE missile sites are scattered strategically around Mil- 
waukee, including “he riverfront former airport. 


Milwaukee is the gateway to the popular northwoods vacation 
and lake resort area. Fishing is a popular year-round sport with 
muskies and northerns attracting thousands of sportsmen. 


Four intercity bus lines serve Milwaukee: Badger Coach, Central 
Greyhound, Peoria-Rockford Bus and Waukesha Bus Lines. 


The Port of Milwaukee has the second largest heavy-lift gantry 
crane on the Great Lakes, and the largest land based: its rated 
capacity of 70 tons will safely handle 90 tons! 


Forty lines of ocean vessels offer 43 overseas services to vir- 
tually every country in the world. 


Additions to Milwaukee’s water system will provide a total daily 
peak operating capacity of 400 million gallons per day. 
Electric power output in 1960 exceeded 6.5 billion kilowatt hours. 


Milwaukee leads the nation in production of construction equip- 
ment, electrical generating and transmission apparatus, work shoes, 
saw mill and flour mill equipment. 


The city was incorporated in 1846 although there were perma- 
nent white settlers as early as 1818. 


Weatherwise, Lake Michigan moderates the temperature of the 
area: January average, 22 degrees; July average, 71 degrees. 


Over 59 per cent of dwelling units are owner-occupied in Mil- 
waukee. 
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Typical of major producers in the Milwaukee area is the 
Falk Corporation, where 100-ton gears and other heavy 
products are made and shipped all over the world. The 
company has a $13 million profit-sharing fund for its 
employees, another contribution to pleasant labor-man- 
agement relations. Progressive unions, such as one which 
recently financed construction of 44 twelve-unit apart- 
ment buildings, maintain stable worx conditions in Mil- 
waukee. ; 





WORLD “SUDS” CAPITAL 


A recent disclosure published in connection with 
the public offering of heretofore tightly-held 
Schlitz stock reported the company would spend 
part of its $50 million surplus on diversification. 
Schlitz, “the beer that made Milwaukee famous”, 
leads in productive capacity: 8.3 million barrels an- 
nually in five national plants. Largest seller in Mil- 
waukee recently has been Blatz, produced by a 
Schenley division. Milwaukee’s oldest (1844) brew- 
ery, Pabst, is highly successful in both home and 
national markets. 


Last September president Norman R. Klug re- 
affirmed Miller Brewing Company’s decision “to 
brew Miller High Life only in Milwaukee’ rather 
than elsewhere, counteracting an earlier proposal 
to dehydrate Milwaukee-made beer and ship it to 
scattered reconstituting plants. The company plans 
instead a $7 million modernization and automa- 
tion program in Milwaukee. Braumeister is pro- 
duced by the Independent Milwaukee Brewery and 
the Gettelman Brewing Company markets its “$1,- 
000” brand, named because of the company’s 
standing offer of a thousand dollars to anyone who 
proves their product is made from other than the 
purest malt and hops! 


Imported (non-domestic) beer is sold in Mil- 
waukee, and some other U. S. brands are available, 
but the local product is still king in the city that 
leads the world in beer production. 
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Supervisors, works toward streamlining county 
fiscal procedures, coordinating county purchasing 
and securing needed legislation. “While 1961 ex- 
pressway programs are pretty well on schedule,” 
said Mr. Doyne, “I have recommended considera- 
tion be given to an arterial system to supplement 
the expressways.” 


“Considerable progress has been made in the 
construction of the Mitchell Park Botanical Con- 
servatory and the Marina at McKinley Beach. 
Also, 1962 will see the completion of the new 
Children’s Court Center.” 





19 Communities Work Together 





There are 19 communities in Milwaukee Coun- 
ty, and cooperation is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Civil defense for the county is under 
George W. Carnachan, executive secretary of a 
committee which includes members from West 
Allis and South Milwaukee, and liaison is main- 
tained with Milwaukee city civil defense director 
Don E. Carleton. Joint action is also taken to- 
wards crime prevention: the county sheriff and 
the City of Milwaukee police chief are on the 
same commission. 


Retailing in Milwaukee, the third “industry” 
of the city, divides its business about evenly be- 
tween the downtown stores and the various sub- 
urban shopping centers such as Capitol Court 
(which ranked fourth in the nation in sales of 
shopping and convenience goods in planned shop- 
ping centers, according to a recent report from 
the Urban Land Institute), Southgate, Mayfair 
and Bay Shore. Gimbels operates downtown, May- 
fair and at Southgate. Marshall Field has a store 
at the Mayfair center in suburban Wauwatosa. 
The Boston Store, downtown and Bay Shore, has 
spent more than $2 million in recent building im- 
provements. T. A. Chapman and Schuster’s have 
downtown as well as Capitol Court stores. 


An outstanding example of Milwaukee’s avail- 
ability of skilled factory workers is the experience 
of the AC Spark Plug Electronics Division of 
General Motors Corporation. This company start- 
ed from scratch in 1948 confronted with the Her- 
culean task of producing for the U.S. Military 
Forces navigational bomb sights and computers 
— one of the most highly technical and exacting 
products ever made in the realm of electronics. 
Starting with a few hundred employees, the 
firm has been steadily building its work force un- 
til today it has more than eight thousand em- 





ployees on its payroll. Hundreds of scientists, 
engineers, and technicians have been employed 
along with thousands of skilled shop craftsmen. 

Dorr Snoyenbos, Director of Personnel for the 
company, has shouldered the responsibility of re- 
cruiting this work force during all these years. 
He stated, “Right from the beginning we had to 
recruit tool makers, model makers, electronic 
technicians and other special skills. We were suc- 
cessful in this effort because of the composition 
of Milwaukee’s labor force. These skills seem to 
be native to the Milwaukee community. We have 
leaned heavily on the local technical schools es- 
tablished here. Both the Milwaukee School of En- 
gineering and the Vocational School’s Milwaukee 
Institute of Technology have provided us with 
hundreds of qualified employees. We have on our 
employee roster more than 300 graduates of the 
Milwaukee School of Engineering.” Now, AC 
Spark Plug’s Electronics Division produces the 
guidance systems for the THOR missiles. 





Schools Expand Daily 





More than $8.5 million has been budgeteu 
for school construction in 1961, and a long range 
program of planned remodeling of existing build- 
ings has been established. A new peak in public 
school enrollment was reached this September 
when more than 107,900 students showed up for 
instruction. More than 3,600 teachers are em- 
ployed in 142 schools, under the direction of Su- 
perintendent Harold S. Vincent. 

County schools were recently consolidated into 
11 districts (formerly 33) and five city districts 
for elementary schools, while four union high 
school districts operate the county’s high schools. 
The City of Milwaukee proper operates under 
special state laws applying to no other school 
system in the state. 

It is interesting to note that there are six 
special school districts in the Milwaukee area op- 
erating vocational schools, and that vocational 
schools account for almost 10 per cent of the total 
school dollars annually. Leader, oldest in the area, 
and largest in the nation, is the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School. Last year more than 27,000 students 
enrolled in courses ranging from medical assistant 
to space-age oriented instrumentation technology. 
Its Institute of Technology now awards two- 
year associate degrees. Nearly a hundred students 
are from 24 foreign countries. 
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First Wisconsin Bank board chairman William G. Brum- 
der, left, and executive vice president Joseph W. Simp- 
son, Jr., have toured Radio Free Europe facilities, and 
have headed Crusade-For-Freedom fund drives in Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin. 





ID’s ANALYSIS OF GROWTH 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Concerns in the following categories should be 
particularly interested in Milwaukee: 


1, Large users of skilled labor experienced in 
complex machine operation. Active training pro- 
grams by industry-guided college and technical in- 
stitutes supplement union-management apprentice 
programs to provide fresh supplies of trained 
workers. 


2. Manufacturers of heavy equipment and ma- 


chinery. Various service and supply concerns nec- 


essary to such operations are already well-estab- 
lished in Milwaukee. Transportation is also already 
set up to handle large volumes and the heaviest 
weights. 


3. Firms whose activities are closely related to 
midwest agricultural production, either in the pro- 
cessing phase or in equipment or supply. Milwau- 
kee funnels many raw and semi-processed agricul- 
tural items both into and out of its immediate area. 


4. Market-oriented manufacturers with the de- 
sire to locate in a medium-size city next door to 
a large metropolitan complex. Here, Milwaukee is 
a “natural” without the congestion and related 
problems of larger cities. 
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Milwaukee is also the home of Alverno, Con- 
cordia, Cardinal Stritch, Milwaukee-Downer, and 
Mount Mary Colleges, the Wisconsin Conservatory 
of Music and Layton School of Art. The University 
of Wisconsin at Milwaukee, formerly a school for 
teacher education, now has over 8,000 students and 
offers a complete and diversified curriculum. 

Marquette University with over 11,000 students, 
has been in Milwaukee since 1886 and has a vigor- 
ous $45 million development program now under- 
way under the guidance of Father Edward J. 
O’Donnell. In cooperation with the Milwaukee 
County Hospital, Marquette has done extensive 
medical research. Graduate study is offered at 
Marquette, University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee also has eight nursing and X-ray tech- 
nician schools, seven medical technical schools, 
and five colleges granting teacher education de- 
grees. 

The Milwaukee School of Engineering is a 58- 
year old institution now enrolling more than 2,200 
students in a variety of courses ranging from 
metallurgical technology and industrial electron- 
ics to fully-accredited degrees in electrical and 
mechanical engineering. In a special interview, 
President Karl O. Werwath said, “Our long-range 
plans for use of urban.redevelopment land in the 
Kilbourn Avenue area will benefit Milwaukee in- 
dustry directly. While only twenty per cent of 
our students are from Milwaukee, nearly 50 per 
cent stay in Milwaukee upon graduation. Re- 
search facilities have been expanded in our new 
Allen-Bradley Hall of Science, and more than a 
million dollars was raised for a development pro- 
gram.” In close cooperation with industry, com- 
mittees representing various types of industry 
plan and supervise the curricula of the evening 
school program offered by MSOE. 





Milwaukee Looks Ahead 





Close harmony between the city’s executive and 
legislative branches on a program of active co- 
operation with existing and new industry, a strong 
association of commerce with qualified personnel 
and dynamic leadership, enthusiastic efforts by 
all major civic, cultural and labor groups, and a 
genuine desire to recognize industry’s needs and 
problems are doing big things in Milwaukee to- 
day! Milwaukee, a sidewalk-superintendent’s par- 
adise of bustling, energetic activity, is proving it 
has the requirements for industrial growth. 
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REFERENCE SOURCES FOR THE 
MILWAUKEE AREA 


“Basic Statement for Milwaukee”, boggy State Empl 
Service, Milwaukee 3, 1961, 14 _* concise tabula’ ounnes of 
economic, statistical, transporta ——— and poole 
information about the overall Milwaukee community. 
“Building A Better Milwaukee’’, City of hang agg a” 116 
pages. A one report on the city's —— 
“A Century of Organized Progress’, Milwaukee evga of 
Commerce, Milwaukee 2, November, 1961, 214 pages. A com- 
prehensive summary and review of the Milwaukee community's 
unique ~_ and development, and a highly readable outline 
ll oals set by the Association for its second century. Also 
ins a list of 3,400 Association members 

“Down town Milwaukee — Progress Report”, City Pian Commis- 
sion, Milwaukee 2, 1960, 36 pages. A comprehensive outline of 
present and contemplated projects and needs in the central 
downtown area. Excellent graphic material is included. 
“Government of Milwaukee County”, League of Women Voters 
of Milwaukee and Wauwatosa, 1955 with supplements, 1960, 66 
pages. A clear outline of who does what and the many services 
provided by the county. Discussion of the roles of the various 
communities in the county is included. 

‘On 


» The -New York Times, June 5, 1960, 40 pages. 
A varied took at the entire state of Wisconsin, with pel rg 
teresting vignettes on 7 industry. 
“Wisconsin » The Milwaukee Sentinel, July 16, 1961, 
48 pages. This annual supplement features Milwaukee's role in 
the development of Wisconsin commerce and industry. 


This editorial survey of industrial location factors 
in the Milwaukee area was prepared by the staff 
of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT under the aus- 
pices of the Industrial-Economic Development 
Division, Charles G. Crabb, Manager, Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, 611 N. Broadway, ‘Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisconsin. 


Reprints of this study are also available from: 


Arthur W. Else, Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, Mayor’s Office, City Hall, Milwaukee 2 


Ray A. Niemitz, First Wisconsin National oe, 
Milwaukee 1 


Robert A. Duffy, Marine National Exchange Bank, 
Milwaukee 1 


A. G. Drum, Marshall & lisley- Bank, Milwaukee 1 


John L. Mclsaac, Milwaukee Gas Light Company, 
Milwaukee 1 


William H. Wagner, Wisconsin Electric Power 
Company, Milwaukee 1 


John H. Paige, Wisconsin Telephone Company, 
Milwaukee 2. 


Malcolm Markoe, Dro Mar Builders, 1840 North 
Farwell Avenue, Milwaukee 2 
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The World comes to school in Massachusetts. This year the 
Williams College Center for Development Economics has 20 
students from 16 countries, including 5 each in Latin America, 
Asia and Africa. Chairman of the group is Prof. Vincent M. 
Barrett, Jr. 


Already in being along Route 128 is a sizeable hunk 
of this country’s industrial future. As you drive 
along, notice the names of the smaller plants. In 
another five years some of these will be as well 
known as Raytheon and Polaroid. Governor John A. 
Volpe recently set aside a week for special recog- 
nition of what is happening in the state and what 
it means to industrialists. 


Ten New England power 
companies banded _to- 
gether to put their re- 
gion in the forefront of 
atomic power. The Yan- 
kee Atomic Electric 
plant is now in its 
second year of opera- 
tion and is more than 
twice the size of Ship- 
pingport. 


ust what is it that makes the Bay 

State such a favorite of “Think- 
ing Men” as a base of operations? 
Ask around and you will find that 
many elements enter into the state’s 
appeal. Some of them are seeming- 
ly unrelated, but they all add up 
to a pattern of living that is richer, 
more satisfying and less frustrating 
than can be found almost anywhere 
else in the country. 

First and most obvious element 
in the pattern is the state’s prestige 


PROPELS INDUSTRIAL 
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Since 1629, this area has 
regarded itself as the 
Hub of the Universe. 
Downtown Boston is in 
the upper right, with 
South Boston across the 
top, East Boston with 
Logan Airport at the 
center and left, Chelsea 
across the bottom and 
Charlestown with the 
Navy Yard in the lower 
right. The Mystic River 
Bridge, the Central Ar- 
tery and the McClellan 
Highway in East Boston 
are interwoven with rail 
facilities to serve the 
piers that handle 20 
million tons of cargo a 
year. 


The Waltham Industrial 
Center of Cabot, Cabot 
and Forbes is only a 
mile or so from an early 
milestone of American 
industrial ~rowth — the 
Charles River power site 
developed by Francis 
Cabot Lowell in 1816. 
Route 128 is on the left. 


in the world of science and tech- 
nology. This is no mere accident 
of history, and in fact is not par- 
ticularly old, since M.I.T. is only 
this year celebrating its centennial 
and Harvard began offering gradu- 
ate work in many fields only after 
Charles W. Eliot assumed the presi- 
dency in 1869. Prior to that, serious 
students had to go to Germany or 
England to get advanced training. 

Thereafter, university libraries 
and laboratories began to take over 
part of the job of breaking new 
ground that had previously been 
done by private business men, 
scholars and inventors, and New 
England capitalists began to vie 
with each other in the scope of 
their philanthropies. By now, the 
larger universities have become 
practically national institutions and 





receive bequests from all over the 
country, as well as large Federal 
grants for specific projects. 

Look at the size of the faculties, 
and the ratio of faculty members 
to students at some of the leading 
institutions: 


Faculty 
Harvard {and Radcliffe) 4,350 
Boston University 
T 


Students 
12 


Northeastern 

Boston College 

Tufts 

University of Massachusetts 

Simmons 

Smith 

Brandeis 

Lowell Technological 

Wellesley 

Mount Holyoke 

Worcester Polytechnic 

Williams 

Holy Cross 

Amherst 977 
Harvard’s faculty is the largest 

in the country, even though many 

state universities and others have 

much larger student bodies. Note 

that many of the others, especially 

MIT and some of the liberal arts 

colleges, have high ratios of faculty 

to students. 


Year after year, Massachusetts 


RESURGE 


turns out more than its share of 
graduates with first degrees, and 
for second and third professional 
degrees the disproportion is prog- 
ressively greater. With 2.9 per cent 
of the nation’s population, its uni- 
versities granted 13 per cent of the 
9,356 Ph.D.’s awarded nationally 
in 1959. In that year there were 
1,708 graduate students in science 
and engineering at the doctoral 
level in the Greater Boston area 
alone. 

All this adds up to a four-way 
appeal to the manufacturer looking 
for Idea Men. First of all, there 
are plenty of people coming out of 
school every year with advanced 
degrees in science and engineering. 
Secondly, the faculties who teach 
these students are heavily engaged 
in their own research, which is 


likely to turn up some day in a new 
manufacturing process. 

Thirdly, the faculties and ad- 
vanced graduate students are often 
available for work as_ part-time 
consultants. And finally, scientists 
from all over the world beat a 
path to Massachusetts for various 
reasons — to use laboratory facili- 
ties not available elsewhere, to con- 
fer with leading authorities in their 
fields who live in Massachusetts, 
or to attend major international 
scientific conclaves held from time 
to time in the state. 


All this didn’t really begin to pay 
off for the Bay State until after 
World War II, when the ratio of 
highly trained men to production 
line employees began to rise in a 
good many lines, notably in various 
applications of electronics. It then 
began to be increasingly important 
to put up your plant where you could 
recruit or attract top-notch people as 
well as semi-skilled operatives. 


It soon became obvious that not 


CE! 


only could you round up the scien- 
tists in Massachusetts, but that they 
would come flocking in from other 
parts of the country. Out-of-state 
firms have been quick to capitalize 
on this new locational factor, both 
by mergers with local firms and by 
opening up branches in the state. 
But the majority of new firms in 
the state are local ones, often 
started up on a shoestring by scien- 
tists and technologists who want to 
try out an idea of their own. 

ID’s July issue lists the labora- 
tories that have been located in all 
of New England by industrial 
firms; if you have it handy, you will 
see that most of them are in Massa- 
chusetts. Note that they are spread 
from Woods Hole in the southeast to 
North Adams at the other end of 
the state. 
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By Frank H. Stedman 


A recent survey of engineers in 
the Greater Boston area concluded 
that by 1960 there were 25,500 of 
them, up 90 per cent from 1950 
when there were 13,400. 

Idea Men are not apt to be con- 
tent with TV wrestling matches 
and Westerns for their evening di- 
version, and Massachusetts offers 
them much more than that. 

One of their most marked addic- 
tions is to good music, and in Mas- 
sachusetts they have their choice 
of the regular season of the Boston 
Symphony, the late-season sessions 
with the Boston Pops when tables 
and chairs replace seats at Sym- 
phony Hall and beer is served, or 
of the summer concerts of the Sym- 
phony at Tanglewood or the Pops 
on the Esplanade. 

There are plenty of smaller musi- 
cal groups in other cities, and a 
remarkable development of. strict- 
ly amateur activity. No one con- 
siders it at all strange to see a 
nuclear physicist unload a cello 
from the back seat of his Volks- 
wagen for an evening of Mozart 
quartets with friends. 

Those with an artistic bent have 
their choice of such notable estab- 
lishments as the Museum of Fine 
Arts and the Gardner Museum in 
Boston, the Fogg Museum in Cam- 
bridge, the Worcester Art Museum, 
and the fine old Salem houses now 
administered as the Essex Institute. 
Other aspects of Old New England 
are preserved in the careful restor- 
ations and reconstructions of Old 
Sturbridge Village and the Saugus 
Ironworks and in the Whaling 
Museum at New Bedford. 


They like it, too, because of the 
golf courses, the Cape Cod and 
North Shore beaches, the tennis at 
Longwood, the fishing streams in 
the Berkshires, the sailing from 
Marblehead and many other pro- 
tected harbors, the hiking country 
from Wachusett to Greylock, the 
cycling or horseback riding on 
country roads in the fall, the ice 
skating on hundreds of ponds and 
lakes in the winter, and the skiing 
either close at hand and nearby to 
the north in the winter. 

The whole range of spectator 
sports is available, with the Red 
Sox in Fenway Park, the new Bos- 
ton Patriots in the pro football 
American League, the Celtics in 
basketball, the Bruins in the Na- 
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tional Hockey League and Spring- 
field in the American Hockey 
League, and racing at Suffolk 
Downs. 

The state also has facilities for 
less common sports, such as squash 
courts, rowing on the Charles, al- 
leys for duck-pin and candle-pin 
as well as regular bowling, and 
even court tennis. 


Town Meetin’ 

There is a further plus factor, 
rather hard to define, that is partly 
a product of the sturdy traditions 
inherited from colonial times. It is 
a way of life in which both a man’s 
privacy and his right to express 
himself are unquestioned. Every- 
one, especially in small towns, is 
expected to be able to take care of 
himself and his family, and is ac- 
corded an opportunity to speak out 
on matters that affect the common 
good. 

The whole state is divided into 
towns, of which there are now 313, 
the other 39 having become cities. 
Boundaries are practically un- 
changed for 200 years, apart from 
the incorporation of some former 
towns into Boston during the last 


century. Each town — even popu- 


lous ones like Brookline, Arling- 
ton, and Weymouth — has its own 
government, headed by selectmen 
and carrying out the will of the 
people as expressed publicly in 
town meetings. ‘ 

Anyone with anything to say on 
the advertised topics for discussion 
can get up and speak his mind. 
Chances are, even if he is new in 
the community, that he will be put 
on the committee that is working 
on a particular problem, and will 
be able to put some of his ‘ideas 
into effect. 

The result has been a high de- 
gree of public spirit and pride in 
the community, along with a wide- 
spread understanding of what is 
practical and what is not. 


Although there might seem to be 
a daner that towns would not coop- 
erate with one another in matters of 
common concern, this has by and 
large not been the case. Metropoli- 
tan water and sewage arrangements 
and compatible zoning in adjacent 
towns are excellent examples of the 
collaboration that takes place. 

Growth has been less hectic than 
in many states, and the new hous- 


ing in the suburban areas is rarely 
in large developments. Your ad- 
dress is much more apt to be 39 
Elm Street than 7825 North Nine- 
tieth Avenue. There is therefore 
less pressure to conform because 
you have to keep up with the 
Joneses. 

There are plenty of new houses 
of avant-garde design, but there 
are also colonials, some of them the 
real thing. Once in a while, one of 
these comes on the market and the 
man who buys it may have been a 
cliff dweller from Manhattan or 
the former owner of a cantilevered 
contemporary in Palos Verdss. 

The old social structure has 
changed considerably and the wa- 
ter-tight compartments described 
by J. P. Marquand and Cleveland 
Amory have loosened up. Boards 
of directors now have many names 
not found in the annals of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony. 

Fifth- and fourth-generation Irish 
and third-generation Jews and Ital- 
ians have long since been admitted 
to partnership with the Brahmins, 
and now come first-generation 
Iowans, Oregonians and Texans. For 
many of these last, the steerage was 
a coach flight on a jet and appren- 
ticeship was in graduate school at 
M.I.T. or Harvard. 


Investment Center 

The early Puritan strictures 
against fun seem almost to have 
been designed to put the first set- 
tlers in the way of making money, 
and the habits thus acquired out- 
lasted the dogmatism of the early 
divines. Money from fishing went 
into shipping, money from shipping 
went into the early textile mills, 
money from these went into rail- 
roads, money from railroads went 
into machinery building, and now a 
lot of it is going into electronics 
and plastics. 

Boston remains a major financial 
center, with world-wide ties, and 
the headquarters of corporations 
operating in many countries. United 
Fruit, the Sheraton Corporation, the 
First Boston Corporation, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance, 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Saco-Lowell and 
Pepperell are all Boston-based, even 
though a large part of their opera- 
tions are in other areas. 

A lot of New England money 
has found its way into trusts, and 
trustees meeting in an ancient room 
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on State Street make many deci- 
sions that start wheels turning in 
some distant place. 

Access to this money makes it 
possible for many a struggling lo- 
cal concern, started in a garage or 
in space in an old textile mill, to 
grow into a sizeable operation. It 
isn’t so much a question of “Who 
you know” as being on the spot. 


Birthplace of Industrial Parks 

One of the major accomplish- 
ments of local money and manage- 
ment skills that pays off for the 
new or expanding industry is the 
provision of planned industrial 
sites. Such firms as Cabot, Cabot 
and Forbes, and Paramount Devel- 
opment Associates (formerly Cerel- 
Perini) have taken the lead in the 
design and development of industrial 
parks, which are the characteristic 
feature of the state’s industrial “New 
Look”. Many of these are at inter- 
changes on Route 128, and others are 
going up at key spots on other ex- 
press highways. 

Sometimes it is community mon- 
ey, as in Lowell, New Bedford, Hav- 
erhill and Gardner. Often the com- 
munity or a local industrial develop- 
ment group will help in the financing 
of a building or even put up a specu- 
lative shell building. 


The 167 industrial development 
commissions in the state include 
many — like those in Berkshire 
County —that have a long record 
of service to new and expanding in- 
dustry. 


Smaller companies often find 
that their best bet is to start out in 
a converted textile mill, many of 
which have been adapted — by 
Grossman and other realtors — to 
use as incubator space. 


High on the list of the state’s 
financial innovations is the Mas- 
sachusetts Business Development 
Corporation, a state-chartered but 
privately financed and _ privately 
managed lending agency. It pro- 
vides up to 20 per cent second 
mortgages on industrial property 
and also makes loans for equipment 
and other expenses. By the end of 
1960, the Corporation had approved 
or participated in loans amounting 
to $21.9 million without ever suf- 
fering a loss. 

Beginning in 1960, the Corpora- 
tion branched out by providing 
part of the capital for and supply- 





IN BOSTON -Industries Cut Costs on Waterfront Sites 


Boston’s great natural harbor is an ideal industrial location, particularly for 
companies processing bulk materials. It isa day nearer Europe than the other ma- 
jor North Atlantic ports — and closer to the raw material reservoirs of Africa and 
South America. 

Some 25 plants now operating in the Port of Boston area are enjoying these 
maritime advantages as well as their proximity to world-renowned research centers. 

We invite you to contact Executive Director John F. O’Halloran for informa- 
tion on the industrial sites,adjacent to deep-water channels, which are starred on 
the photograph. 


a 
MASSACHUSETTS Pout Authority 
141 MILK STREET, BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston telephone HUbbard 2-2930 © Manhatten telephone ENterprise 6208 e Washington telephone District 7-8343-4 


EPHRAIM A. BREST, Chairman 

CARL J. GILBERT, Vice Chairman 

PHILIP H. THEOPOLD e@ O. KELLEY ANDERSON @ NICHOLAS P. MORRISSEY ® HIRSCH M. SWIG 
JOHN F. O’HALLORAN, Executive Director 
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GARDNEI 
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the city 
that's building 
for your 
future! 


Looks like “just another city” from the air? It's 
not. It’s a friendly city with lots of drive, plenty 
of room to grow, and an industrial climate that 
any other city would find hard to equal. Perhaps 
Gardner doesn’t have a plant, right now, that 
fits your requirements. But don’t count on it! 
In jig time, Gardner will design, build, and finance 
a plant that fits your every need. Here’s proof! 


« 
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Site-clearing is now underway in Gardner's highly-rated Industrial Park for a 
new one-story “calculated risk” building that could fit perfectly into your 
future plans. For sale or lease, the shell-type structure will provide maximum 
flexibility to meet your specific needs. Located on a new super highway (now 
under construction) the Gardner Industrial Park boasts abundant ground water 
supply and city water, sewer system, streets, and central location. Write 
now for a free brochure on Gardner, the city that’s building for your future! 








FOR SALE OR LEASE! One of the most 


attractive industrial plant listings of the 
year .. . to be sold in its entirety or in 
sections. Modern heating system, complete 
air compressor system, unlimited potable 
water. Special industrial water rates. Main 
building: 4-story, brick construction; steel 
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storage and operations plant — one story, 
brick, adjoining rail siding. Also 59,556 sq. 
ft. of warehousing space. Free 8-page bro- 
chure describes plant in detail. Write today! 


IN THE HEART OF THE INDUSTRIAL NORTHEAST 


GARDNER, MASS. 


COMMISSION TO PROMOTE BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


Call Gardner 632-3775! Wire or write: Charles £. Asher, Executive Director 
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ing staff support for the Massachu- 
setts Small Business Investment 
Company, organized under the 
Small Business Investment. Act of 
1958, and with total capital of near- 
ly a million dollars. 


Another sort of help available in 
Massachusetts is management ad- 
vice, other than financial. Some of 
this just comes out of the air, from 
watching the experience of local 
businesses in all stages of growth 
and in all types of industry. It is 
also institutionalized in Harvard 
Business School and the many man- 
agement consultants in the area 


Concentrated Market 


All that has been written about 
the westward flow of population 
and markets in this country tends 
to obscure two facts. The center of 
population is still very far east of 
the geographical center of the coun- 
try, and the center of buying power 
is even farther east. Massachusetts 
still has access to a very much richer 
market than any of these west or 
south of the center of population, de- 
spite their rapid recent growth. 


During the last decade the popu- 
lation of Greater Boston passed the 
2.5 million mark, while that of 
Massachusetts passed the 5.0 mil- 
lion mark and that of New England 
the 10-million mark. Meanwhile the 
vast agglomeration of cities that 
extends from the Merrimack Valley 


‘to Virginia and has been dubbed 


Megalopolis has topped 30 million — 
more than half the population of 
either Great Britain or West Ger- 
many. The far limits of this ur- 
banized area are less than 10 hours 
driving time from Boston. 

Within the state, the decreases in 
all the largest cities except Spring- 
field have led some people to sup- 
pose that urban New England is 
finished. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. It is merely the 
thinning out at the core that is tak- 
ing place in all cities, as people 
build homes in the suburbs. The 
difference is that cities in Mas- 
sachusetts, like those in many other 
parts of the Northeast, are not free 
to annex, and the increases that 
much more than counterbalance the 
decreases take place in less-known 
communities on the outer fringes 
of the metropolitan areas. 
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GET THE NEWS ® BEHIND THE VIEW 
IN ® BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASS. 8 


Industrial site plans, transportation, civic improvement programs, fluctuations in the labor market . . . new 
developments every day build the lure of the Berkshires. Get an up-to-date file on present industry, plant 
sites and business climate . . . and regular bulletins on the changing Berkshire plant location picture. Write: 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION / COURT HOUSE / PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALL INQUIRIES HANDLED IN STRICT CONFIDENCE 














Investigate 


CHICOPEE 


MASS. 
The fastest growing city 
in New England 


The hub of fast transportation 
on Turnpikes 
East — West — North — South 


EXCELLENT INDUSTRIAL 
SITES AVAILABLE 


* Unlimited power facilities 

* Unlimited water facilities 

¢ Skilled labor—Fine labor 
relations 

¢ Good Schools—Fine colleges 
nearby 

* Cooperative city adminis- 
tration 


This is the reason for the location 
here in 1960-1961 of the following: 
Wall Street Journal 
H. R. Huntting Company 
Indian Company 
Crucible Steel Company 
Sealtest Corporation 
Shawinigan Resins Corporation 
M & M Transportation Company 
Inland Express 
Old Colony Transportation Company 


an 
The Schine Inn Motel 
Inquire: 
CHICOPEE INDUSTRIAL AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT COMMISSION OR TEL: 
LY 4-4711 
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Thus 22 towns, mostly on the 
perimeters of Greater Boston, Wor- 
cester and Springfield, more than 
doubled in the last decade. The 
total increase in the state was 
458,000, a gain of 9.8 per cent, and 
almost as large a figure as the com- 
bined population — not the gain — 
of Nevada and Alaska. 

Besides the Boston area, there are 
10 other metropolitan areas partly 
or wholly within the state, making 
up a total metropolitan population of 
4,389,000. The Springfield-Chicopee- 
Holyoke area has 479,000, Worcester 
has 323,000 and Lawrence-Haverhill, 
Lowell, Brockton, New Bedford and 
Fall River all have over 100,000. 


Outside the metropolitan areas 
the population of 760,000 includes 
such well-known communities as 
Newburyport, Amesbury and Glou- 
cester in the northeast; Taunton 
and Plymouth in the _ southeast; 
Milford and Webster in south cen- 
tral and Gardner and Athol in 
north central Massachusetts; Green- 
field in the upper Connecticut Val- 
ley; and North Adams and Adams 
in northern Berkshire County. 

Massachusetts has for decades 





HAVERHILL Welcomes AVCO 


to its new 60 acre site in the 


WARD HILL INDUSTRIAL AREA 


For information on exceptional sites adjacent to Rte. 495 
in the WARD HILL AREA, contact HAVERHILL INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 











On the New Main Line - 
in the HEART of the MERRIMAC 


waRTFoRD( 


HAVERHILL INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 
HAVERHILL, MASS. + DRake 5-5689 


16 COURT STREET, 


“OUTER BELT” RTE. 295| 
K RIVER VALLEY 


33 MILES NORTH OF BOSTON 


HAVERHILL 


30 Year Stable Population — 47,000 


350,000 Square Feet of Rental Space 


Regional Surplus of Skilled Labor 
10 Year No-Strike Record 


50 Per Cent Home Ownership 
New Homes New Schools 
Conservative Tax Rate 


1,000 Acres of Industrial Sites 











maintained a position among the 
first ten states in per capita in- 
come, and nearly always runs be- 
tween 10 and 20 per cent above the 
national average. 

Boston is the center of the New 
England regional market and is the 
sixth ranking center in the country 
for merchant wholesale sales. Wor- 
cester and Springfield are also 
wholesale centers of some impor- 
tance. 

As elsewhere across the country, 
retailing has felt the effects of the 
new shopping centers mostly lo- 
cated along the expressways. Two 
of the more important ones — 
North Shore in Peabody and South 
Shore in Braintree — are on Route 
128. Chestnut Hill in Newton and 
Dedham Plaza are other important 
centers. 

Downtown’ Boston, with big 
stores like Jordan Marsh and Fil- 
ene’s. side-by-side on Washington 
Street, specialty shops along Boyl- 
ston and Newbury Streets, and one 
of tne country’s famous  pur- 
veyors of gourmet foods — S. S. 
Pierce — ranks sixth among the 
nation’s central business districts in 
retail sales. 


Improved Access 

Massachusetts has undergone a 
greater transformation than almost 
any state from new road ccnstruc- 
tion, and the benefits to the shipper 
are correspondingly great. The first 
big post-war project was the fam- 
ous. circumferential Route 128, 
which revolutionized the industrial 
location pattern of the state. 

Following that, the Massachu- 
setts Turnpike was built from the 
outskirts of Boston to the New 
York line near Albany with a 
branch at Sturbridge to Connecti- 
cut and New York City. The effect 
was to shorten driving time to both 
New York and Albany by at least 
two hours. 

Since then expressways have 
been built from Boston to Fall 
River, to beyond Fitchburg, to Low- 
ell and the upper Merrimack Val- 
ley, to Lawrence, to Newburyport 
and the New Hampshire and Maine 
coast and from Plymouth to Cape 
Cod. Still to come are a new Bos- 
ton-Providence road, a Connecti- 
cut Valley route now partly com- 
pleted, a Providence-New Bedford 
route now complete to Fall River, 
and an outer circumferential 10 or 
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From start to finish, 
the New York Central will create your 
new plant with Operation Turnkey ! 


Whether your business is large or small, the Central’s “Operation 
Turnkey” will handle all your new plant problems — from helping 
arrange finances to handing you the key to your new front door. 
“Turnkey” services are described in a new sixteen page booklet (NEW YORK 
just published by the Central. This booklet explains how every 
“Turnkey” arrangement is tailored to your company’s specific needs 
— from site location to terms of occupancy. It tells how “Turnkey” CENTRA = 
serves companies that don’t need a whole building — or who need to \UsYsTEM_/ 
be near related industries. Send for this free booklet and find out how 
“Operation Turnkey” on the “Road to the Future” can be a giant 
step on your company’s road to the future. ; ROAD TO THE FUTURE 





Take that important step forward —send your name and address to: 0. W. Pongrace, Director of Industrial Development, 
Dept. “D”’, New York Central, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Ask for “Operation Turnkey” booklet. 














GROSSMAN’'S 
OFFERS YOU 


INDUSTRIAL 
MANUFACTURING 
PROPERTY 


FOR SALE - LEASE 
OR RENT 


IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Existing plants available at once for all 
types of manufacturing or warehousing . . . 
Ideally located for your needs. Completely 
sprinkled with railroad siding. Offered at 
tremendous values. 


NEW YORK 


Choose from Amsterdam or Syracuse . . . 
right off the amazing N.Y. Thru-way. Move 
right in . . . no loss of time . . . Plants 
now waiting for a company that wants to 
expand . . . Has everything to make manu- 
facturing successful. 


MAINE 


Former famous manufacturing plants . r 
located in heart of busy Maine. Ideal for 
any type of manufacturing. Plenty of labor 
... skilled and unskilled. Terrific value. 


PLUS 


COMPLETE COOPERATION 
OF THE ENTIRE 
COMMUNITY 


These plants are located in the center of 
communities who want new industry. They 
will provide you with trained workers . . . 
if your operation needs specially trained 
people they will set up a specialized pro- 
gram to train your help. 


Your every wish can be considered . . . Hun- 
dreds of people are now looking for em- 
ployment . . . Come to these communities 
and work more profitably. 


WITH 


100% 
FINANCING 


NO MONEY DOWN 


Special arrangements under the Grossman 
Flexible Financing program can make your 
move to new quarters without financial 
strain on your company. Contact us at once 
and learn for yourself how amazing the 
Grossman financing arrangement really is 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
MORE INFORMATION 


GROSSMAN'S 


130 GRANITE STREET 
QUINCY 69, MASS. 
ATT: SID GROSSMAN, PRES. 
BROKERS INVITED TO PARTICIPATE 








MASSACHUSETTS 


15 miles beyond Route 128 thread- 
ing the lower Merrimack Valley for 
part of its course. 

With through traffic diverted, it 
is now possible for local people to 
do business in and tourists to enjoy 
many towns that used to be notori- 
ous bottlenecks. 


Downtown Jet Airport 

The benefits of the air age are 
equally marked. By filling in a 
marsh in the harbor, Boston has de- 
veloped Logan International Air- 
port into the most conveniently lo- 
cated jet airport in the country. 
Where else can you get all the way 
down town (subway fare — 20 
cents, time — 7 minutes) to eat at 
a fine restaurant and get back to 
the airport in two hours between 
planes! 

Bradley Field, just over the line 
in Connecticut, serves Springfield 
as well as Hartford, and ranks 
next to Logan in commercial 
flights, with service by American. 
Eastern, TWA, United, Allegheny. 
Northeast and Mohawk. Worcester 
has service by Northeast and Mo- 
hawk, and Northeast also serves 
Lawrence, Fitchburg, New Bed- 
ford-Fall River, and _ Pittsfield, 
with summer flights to Hyannis, 
Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. 

Rail service is by the New Haven 
southward from Boston, Worcester, 
Springfield and Pittsfield, by the 
Boston and Albany east and west 
across the southern part of the state, 
and by the Boston and Maine east 
and west across the northern part 
of the state and northward from 
Boston, Worcester, and Springfield. 
As part of the New York Central. 
the Boston and Albany provides 
through service as far as Chicago 
and St. Louis. The Central of Ver- 
mont crosses the state north-south 
just east of the Connecticut Valley. 

The Port of Boston, which was 
second only to New York as a sup- 
ply base for the European Theater 
during World War II, has seen a 
heavy investment in new facilities 
since the war and is in a position 
to compete strongly with other 
large Northeastern ports. For the 
North Atlantic trade it offers the 
shortest crossing and the most di- 
rect combined land-sea route for 
many points in the Mid West. With 
the open sea only six miles from 
dock side, the port can offer time 
savings in clearance. 


Port traffic at Boston comes to 
nearly 20 million tons a year; im- 
ports outweigh exports about nine 
to one, and petroleum products ac- 
count for most of the weight. Fall 
River handles over 2 million tons 
of cargo a year and Salem about 
1.5 million. 

The Central Artery through down- 
town Boston and the northward con- 
tinuation to the Mystic River Bridge 
greatly improves truck access to the 
new Hoosac and Mystic River piers 
in Charlestown and the East Boston 
Pier Number 1, and more recent 
modernization work is improving 
facilities in South Boston. 


Unusual Skills 

Apart from a few research opera- 
tions where everybody has three 
degrees, most Massachusetts em- 
ployers have some blue-collar jobs. 
Those that do can draw on the 
country’s longest tradition of labor 
skills. These include jewelry work- 
ers in Attleboro, silver craftsmen 
in Taunton and Newburyport, gun 
makers in Springfield, tool and die 
men in Worcester, baseball stitch- 
ers in Chicopee, men’s shoe workers 
in Brockton, tanners in Danvers 
and Woburn, optical workers in 
Southbridge, paper makers in Hol- 
yoke and Fitchburg, furniture men 
in Gardner, granite carvers. in 
Quincy, and many others. 

The small plant tradition is still 
strong in the state, and pride of 
workmanship and long terms of 
employment with a single firm are 
still common. There are cases where 
both management and some of the 
workmen can trace back five gen- 
erations with the same company. 

From the days of the earliest tex- 
tile mills, women have been used 
to factory work in Massachusetts. 
One of the major attractions of the 
area for electronics assembly opera- 
tions has been the deft fingers of 
women used to textile and shoe op- 
erations. 

Trade schools in the state are un- 
usually well developed and include 
high-grade technical schools like 
Wentworth Institute in Boston. 
which is initiating the first training 
program in the country for nuclear 
engineering technicians. Many high 
schools have well-equipped training 
courses and work closely with local 
manufacturers to supply needed 
skills. 
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BUILD and GROW 


in 
VMiassachusetts 


EDUCATION 


Harvard, M.I.T. and Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute are but a 
few of the outstanding institu- 
tions of higher education located 
within the State. These institu- 
tions turn out scores of men who 
will be the industrial leaders of 
tomorrow. 


RESEARCH 


Massachusetts embraces the highest concen- 
tration of nuclear and electronic research insti- 
tutions in the world. In fact, research itself is 
a major industry in the area. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Wide diversification of industry plus an 
abundance of highly skilled labor add 
strength and vigor to the Massachusetts 
economy. Here, industry breeds new in- 
dustry. 


For information concerning outstanding industrial sites, contact: 


Cambridge Electric Light Company, Harold B. Atkinson, Vice-President 
Cambridge Gas Company, Ello E. Richardson, Vice-President 

Cape & Vineyard Electric Company, Carl T. Ohrn, General Manager 

New Bedford Gas and Edison Light Company, Peter C. Dirksen, Vice-President 
Plymouth County Electric Company, Martin H. Golden, Vice-President 
Worcester Gas Light Company, Richard J. Rutherford, President 

NEGEA Service Corporation, Mortimer P. Griffith, Assistant Vice-President 


(Subsidiaries of New England Gas and Electric Association, 130 Austin Street, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts) 








MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers Buy From 
Each Other 

Most Massachusetts manufactur- 
ers use as their raw materials the 
processed or semi-finished prod- 
ucts of manufacturers in other 
areas, and the tonnages involved 
are relatively small. Many grades 
of steel, many types of processed 
chemicals and. components of all 
kinds are what they need, not iron 
or copper ore or great quantities of 
coal and crude oil. 

Generally speaking, steel, refined 
copper and heavy chemicals can be 
brought in from basic plants not 
more than 300 miles away, and 
fabricated components originate 
within the state in a high percent- 
age of cases. 

Metal trades date back more 
than 300 years to the Saugus Iron 
Works, and central and western 
Massachusetts are part of the diver- 
sified small metal goods empire ex- 
tending up from Connecticut. Al- 
most every type of fabricated metal 
product, or machined or cast com- 
ponent can be come by in this area, 
and some plants have special capa- 
bilities for producing custom items. 


Wyman-Gordon in North Grafton, 
for example, has one of the heaviest 
presses in the world and turns out 
high-density alloys and magnesium 
and titanium forgings. 

The plastics industry in the state 
is another source of special mold- 
ings and components needed in the 
electronics plants. 

Even so, raw materials still play 
a large part in the state’s economy, 
and imports to Boston from all over 
the world make it the leading 
hides market and one of the main 
wool markets in the country. Fish 
and sea foods are landed at Boston, 
Gloucester, New Bedford and Cape 
Cod points to the tune of $40 mil- 
lion a year, more than for any 
other Atlantic or Gulf coastal state. 

Bay State agriculture is highly 
intensive, with a large investment 
and high values per acre and per 
farm, but the small size of the state 
is reflected in the small number of 
farms — 11,149 in 1959. Dairy prod- 
ucts, eggs and poultry and horti- 
cultural specialties are more im- 
portant than field crops. Total value 
of farm products in 1959 was $126 
million. 


The state’s electric power is sup- 
plied by two large regional compa- 
nies — Boston Edison and Western 
Massachusetts — by large holding 
companies, two wholesale power 
companies and by smaller com- 
panies and municipal systems. Two 
of the holding companies, the New 
England Electric System and East- 
ern Utilities Associates, include 
companies operating in other New 
England states, while the New 
England Gas and Electric operates 
only in Massachusetts. 

Although the state was the first 
to develop its water power on a 
large scale, present needs are filled 
largely from big steam plants burn- 
ing residual fuel oil at the port 
cities and from hydroelectric plants 
in upper New England. The larg- 
est plants in the state are three 
of Boston Edison’s in the Boston 
area, New England Power’s Salem 
plant, Montaup Electric’s plant sup- 
plying wholesale power from Som- 
erset and Western Massachusetts’ 
plant at West Springfield. 

Of greatest current interest is the 
Yankee Atomic Electrical plant at 
Rowe, which went critical in Augu- 
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THE SHELL OF THIS MODERN INDUSTRIAL BUILDING IS BEING ERECTED BY 


PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION IN THE NORTHERN BERKSHIRE COUNTY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
(Government classified LABOR SURPLUS area) 


eigrane 
aa 


@ 26,880 square feet of manufacturing space PLUS office 
space — on a 6 acre site with additional land available for 


further expansion. 


@ Directly opposite the new Regional Vocational High School. 
@ On Massachusetts Route 8 where these nationally known 
industries are thriving: Dewey and Almy Chemical Co.; 
Indian Head Mills-Hoosac Mills Div; New England Lime Co.- 
subsidiary of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.; Hooker Chemical Co.; 
Georgia Marble Co.; James Hunter Machine Co.; Wall- 
Streeter Shoe Co.; Sprague Electric Co.; Strong, Hewat. 
@ City providing sewer service and increased water supply. 
High power and natural gas lines serve the site. 


@ Located on the New York Central Railroad lines. 


Over- 


night motor freight deliveries to major markets in the N.E. 





@ May be PURCHASED or LEASED. 


For further details - write... orcall... 


NORTHERN BERKSHIRE 
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DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone code number 413 MOhawk 3-5364 





UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
545 TECHNOLOGY SQUARE 


adjacent to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology campus, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Enhancing a location in the educational and research center of the nation... C-E-I-R, Inc. will install in 
545 Technology Square the world’s largest commercial computing center. = A limited amount of space is 


available in 545 Technology Square for occupancy in June, 1963. Leasing of 575 Technology Square is 
underway in units from 5,000 square feet. 


Cabot, Cabot & Forbes Co., 60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. HUbbard 2-5440 ® Offices also in Philadelphia, Pa. & Los Angeles, Cal 














CABOT, CABOT & FORBES CO. 





1000 ACRES 


Industrial Land 


sere BRAINTREE 
MASS. 


At the KEY JUNCTION 
of the new SOUTHEAST 
EXPRESSWAY & ROUTE 128 


e Strategically located 12 miles 
south of Boston 

© Over 4 million labor force 
within commuting distance 

e Municipally-owned power, 
water, and sewage systems 

e Excellent living conditions - 
outstanding schools and recreation 
facilities 

e All business services in 
immediate area 





A list of present industry 
{partial only) @ Armstrong Cork Co. 
®@ Walworth Co. @ Cities Service Oil Co. 
® Sigma Instruments, Inc. © Fisher-Pierce 
Co. @ Abrasive Products, Inc. @ and 
many others. 











BRAINTREE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Wm 6 Broows Crrm 250 West St. Braintree 84, Mass Tel ¥I 3.2684 











Yes! we have... 
ELBOW ROOM 
in the town of 


BILLERICA 
MASSACHUSETTS 


for 


BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY 


to locate and grow 
* 


BILLERICA INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION 


Town Hall Billerice, Massachusetts 


* 


Please send for brochure 
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gust 1960. The operating company 
is a consortium of 10 New England 
utilities: With a power rating of 
136,000 kilowatts, it is more than 
twice the size of Shippingport. It is 
in an isolated valley in the north- 
western part of the state, and local 
residents welcomed the construction 
rather than trying to block it. 

Both New England Electric and 
New England Gas and Electric are 
also suppliers of natural gas, buy- 
ing from Algonquin Gas Transmis- 
sion and Tennessee Gas transmis- 
sion. The largest gas company is 
Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates, 
which is the holding company for 
Boston Gas and New England Coke. 
It furnishes a mixture of natural 
and manufactured gas, the latter 
supplied from the _state’s little 
Pittsburgh, a gas plant at Everett 
that also produces pig iron. 


How It Adds Up 


The manufacturing complex that 
has grown up on this base is one 
of the most vital and interesting in 
the country today. It is constantly 
bursting its seams and confounding 
its critics by operating in defiance 
of what are supposed to be ortho- 
dox economic principles. 

When the textile industry that so 
long dominated the state began to 
wane, many people thought that 
Massachusetts was finished, and 
that grass would soon grow in the 
streets of — if not Boston, at least 
Lowell and Fall River. And the 
shoe industry would undoubtedly 
leave the state, and all of it would 
wind up somewhere nearer the 
center of population. 


Somewhere, it has not worked 
out the way people thought it 
would. The textile towns were de- 
pressed for years, but lately they 
have been using local money and 
Federal urban renewals funds to 
spruce themselves up and have 
been attracting new electronics, ap- 
parel and plastics plants rapidly. 
There are still sizeable representa- 
tives of the textile industry. 


The shoe industry continues as an 
important source of employment, 
although it has shifted somewhat 
within the state, and leather tan- 
ning remains strong. Rubber and 
the closely related plastics fields are 
well represented, both for con- 
sumer goods and industrial items. 


ID’S ANALYSIS 


Momentum in Massachusetts used to mean 
iiving off the fat of the 19th century, when 
the state had a big head start. The loss of 
some of its older industry has brought about 
a deeper analysis of what it takes to succeed. 
The result has been a concentration of capital 
and management effort on lines where brain 
power, the state’s most enduring asset, comes 
into freest play. 


The dismal discussion of past failures has 
given way to a brisk absorption in a new 
world of ideas. The drawing boards of Massa- 
chusetts are filling up quickly with blueprints 
of tomorrow’s industry. 


The standard machinery items 
such as textile and shoe machinery 
are still important, as is heavy 
electrical equipment, notably at 
General Electric’s plants in Lynn 
and Pittsfield. The Government’s 
Springfield Arsenal is still going 
strong after 166 years. 

The shipbuilding industry has of 
course dropped far below the war- 
time peak, but is still a mainstay 
of the Quincy-Weymouth § area, 
where atomic submarines have 
been built. With no large airframe 
industry, there has been little effect 
on the state from the heavy recent 
cutbacks in manned aircraft. 


The electronics industry and the 
related instruments fields have 
been added to all this, and now 
overshadow everything else. Ray- 
theon has the most plants and now 
employs more than 40,000 in the 
state, but still newer companies 
reach big-time status even before 
their names become widely known 
around the country. 


The end is far from in sight, since 
the combination of factors offered 
in the state is more and more in 
demand every day that the Cold 
War lasts and the pace of scientific 
development quickens. Even if most 
of the final testing and launching 
sites for missiles are all located 
elsewhere, much of the basic re- 
search and design of individual 
components will continue to be 
done here. 
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Massachusetts Industrial Center 
1400 acres — Marlboro 


LOCATION: 30 minutes from Boston — 8 minutes from 


Worcester. The East-West Expressway and Rts. 20 and 9 
border the area. New Route 495 will pass through the center. 


@ Large acreage at nominal cost 

@ Includes water, gas, power and rail 

@ Engineering, design and construction 

@ Exceptional financing. Purchase or 
lease-back 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


725 PROVIDENCE HIGHWAY 


DEDHAM e MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS 


“New Frontier of the Space Age” 


Dynamic Center of Research and Development 


ee SAS 
MOSSRCHUSETTS 


Offers you this $1 million package 
of facts-an accurate, unvarnished 
and detailed profile of our state 


Massachusetts offers unique advantages to many companies. (1147 
have come here since 1951.) If our unusual blend of money, brains, 
skills, and markets might be useful to your business, we would like 
to send you all the facts. 


We have prepared a million dollar package of materials designed to 
give you an accurate and unvarnished profile of our state. 


This package contains a current listing of every manufacturing space 
for sale or lease in Massachusetts; a comprehensive study of zoning 
and regional planning in each of our 351 cities and towns; a detailed 
monograph on any city or town you're interested in; a report of the 
Massachusetts Business Development Corporation; a location map of 
the 306 new industries which have grown up just along Route 128 
since 1951; a copy of our plain-spoken Commerce Digest; and ample 
background on our state as a place to live. 

If this material could help you now — or if you’d simply like it for 
future referer.ce — it’s yours for the asking. There is no obligation. 


JOHN A. VOLPE, Governor 


A checklist of assets 
Massachusetts offers: 


HOW MANY COULD HELP TO 
BUILD YOUR BUSINESS? 


MONEY — Four hundred thirty-eight 
banks offer lending resources of over 5 
billion dollars. State Business Development 
Corporation has lent over $20,000,000. 
Massachusetts banks, insurance companies, 
and brokerage houses have pioneered in 
the financing of over 500 new industries 
in the past three years. 


MANPOWER — A large skilled and semi- 
skilled labor force with a tradition of 
precision workmanship; high productivity 
at realistic wage levels; an unsurpassed 
labor record. 


MANAGEMENT — M.I.T., Harvard and 
86 other colleges and universities train 
thousands of scientific, engineering, finan- 
cial, legal and business administrators 
annually. Here is a remarkable pool of 
executive talent. 


MARKETS — Terminus of the 450-mile 
Boston to Washington, D. C. “URBAN 
STRIP,” Massachusetts is an integral part 
of the nation’s richest capital goods and 
consumer markets. Boston’s new port 
facilities provide a main line to foreign 
ports. Air freight spans continents in 
hours. Rail and truck facilities are superb. 
MATERIALS — Massachusetts is con- 
venient to foreign and domestic sources 
of raw materials. Countless components 
and sub-assemblies originate right here. 


FOR YOUR COPY OF MASSACHUSETTS’ FACT PACKAGE, simply write, wire, or phone LA 3-6640 collect 
to JOHN T. BURKE, Commissioner of Commerce, 150 Causeway St., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


There are 5M’s in Massachusetts: 


MONEY e 
MARKETS e 


MANPOWER e MANAGEMENT 


MATERIALS 
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NUPCTRERS RECO 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUMMARY OF PLANT LOCATION NEWS 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


MANUFACTURERS 
RECORD 


VOLUME 130 NUMBER 12 





By Bernard A. Mcllhany 


HOUSTON. Rice University has acquired a thousand-acre site to be used 
by the National Aeronautics and Space Administration for the “Project 
Apollo” Manned Space Flight Center research headquarter. Humble Oil 
donated part of its west Ranch property adjoining a 24-acre site it had 
previously given Rice University. Selection of Houston climaxed efforts by 
hundreds of groups throughout the country to offer sites to NASA. While 
the Houston site will become research and administrative headquarters for 
the “Apollo” project, manufacturing and other processes will be located 
throughout the country (see New Orleans dateline below for related story). 


NEW ORLEANS. Nearly $15 mil- 
lion will be spent for modifications 
to the Michoud ordnance plant here 
preparatory to fabrication of Sat- 
urn rockets for the NASA. Overall, 
the $50 million project is expected 
to add 150,000 jobs and result in a 
$150 million payroll boost to the 
area annually. Local officials see a 
ten-year spiral in demand for hous- 
ing, services and consumer goods 
as a result of the announcement. 


CHICAGO. B. F. Goodrich has 
announced the completion of a $3.5 
million vinyl plastics facility ‘in 
Altona, Victoria, Australia, most re- 
cent of a series of international in- 
vestments totaling $153 million 
since 1958. John N. Hart, Goodrich 
controller, stated that the company 
has completed tire plants in Brazil, 
Australia and Iran; a_ synthetic 
rubber plant in the Netherlands; 
a chemicals plant in Australia; a 
PVC plastics plant in Brazil; and 
has a major tire plant underway in 
Canada. Planned expenditures in 
1962 total about $50 million. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS. By 
dint of a lot of hard work, Little 
Rock has gotten its first significant 
industry since the 1957 school crisis. 
Jacuzzi Brothers, Inc., California 


pump and swimming pool equip- 
ment manufacturer, has agreed to 
establish operations in Little Rock 
in a $1.4 million plant financed by a 
municipal bond issue. The $165,000, 
46-acre site was donated by the 
Chamber of Commerce. Both news- 
papers campaigned hard for voter 
approval of the needed bond issue, 
devoting more than 400 column 
inches to the issue in a three-week 
period; the Governor gave endorse- 
ment; and dozens of groups, both 
white and colored, were recruited 
in the campaign for voter approval. 


The plant will employ about 400 
workers, adding some $2.5 million 
to Little Rock’s payroll annually, 
and is expected to be in operation 
early in 1962. 


FREMONT, CALIFORNIA. Chev- 
rolet Division of General Motors 
broke ground recently for a $30 
million car-truck plant of 2.4 mil- 
lion square feet to be built on a 392- 
acre site between Fremont and San 
Jose. This reversed previously an- 
nounced plans to locate the plant 
at Sunnyvale, where 240 acres had 
been acquired. Chevrolet chief Ed- 
ward N. Cole said production 
would probably begin in July, 1963. 


FAIRFAX, ALABAMA. West Point 
Manufacturing Company’s Martex 
Towel Division has announced a new 
$1.3 million towel plant of 200,000 
sq. ft. to be built in Fairfax. Opera- 
tional target date is early 1962. 


Senator Clinton P. pnewernanen spoke at the recent Sudinitien of nesitin Southwest’s new mili- 
tary electronics plant, shown above, in Paradise Hills Industrial-Residential Park, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. Up-to-the-minute engineering and production techniques are used, including a 
“white room” (sterile) where air-borne particles are removed down to five microns in size. 
Carefully controlled production conditions are used to improve product reliability. The entire 
plant is air-conditioned for employee comfort. 
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NEW PLANTS 


NASHVILLE, ARKANSAS. How- 
ard Manufacturing Company will 
employ about 350 persons in its 
beachwear facility at Nashville. Cest 
of construction has been set at $250,- 
000. 


FREMONT, CALIFORNIA. A site 
17 miles north of San Jose near Fre- 
mont has been chosen for General 
Motors’ new $30 million Chevrolet 
and Fisher Body automobile and 
truck plant. The 2.4 million square 
foot plant will employ some four 
thousand workers and will be opera- 
tional in July, 1963. 

SAN CLEMENTE, CALIFORNIA. 
A 400-acre site at San Clemente will 
provide raw materials for Susque- 
hanna-Western’s new million dollar 
expanded shale aggregate plant. 
With an initial capacity of 1,000 cubic 
yards daily, the operational date is 
expected in January, 1962. 


boro has been selected as the site of 
a new $6 million plant of A. & M. 
Karagheusian, Inc., carpets and tex- 
tiles manufacturer. Approximately 
350 persons will be employed, ac- 
cording to recent announcements. 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. A multi- 
million dollar phosphoric acid plant 
will be built next year in the Mir- 
acle Mile Industrial area of Augus- 
ta by Monsanto Chemical. The plant, 
located on a 100-acre site, will be op- 
erational by mid-1963, according to 
Herb Tittel, manufacturing director 
for Monsanto. 


HONOLULU. Meadow Gold 
Dairies will put a new $2 million 
milk processing plant at Honolulu, 
it was announced recently. 


MAPLETON, ILLINOIS. Prospects 
for employment of 200 persons even- 
tually at a new sorbitol artificial 


Production will begin soon at Fibrous Glass Products’ new $1.8 million plant in Crestwood 
industrial Park, near Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The fully integrated facility will fabricate fibers as well 
as finished products. Capacity is 10 million pounds annually. See also |.D.’s New Plant Report 
for May, 1961. 


ARVADA, COLORADO. A new 
million dollar peanut butter and 
salad dressing plant will be built at 
Arvada by Bluhill-Nevada, Inc. The 
plant will have 62,000 square feet 
and will employ about 100 workers 
according to plans announced re- 
cently. 

BELLE GLADE, FLORIDA, Belle 
Glade is the site of a new $13 million 
sugar mill of Glades Sugar House. 
The plant will begin operations in 
December, 1962, with 1,000 em- 
ployees. 

AGRICOLA, FLORIDA. Sulphuric 
acid will be produced at Agricola by 
Swift & Co., according to a recent 
announcement by C. T. Prindevill, 
vice president. About $30 million will 
be invested in a new plant here. 


STATESBORO, GEORGIA. States- 


sweetener plant at Mapleton were 
described in a recent announcement 
by Baird Chemical Industries. The 
million-and-a-half dollar plant is 
expected to be functioning by early 
1962. 

DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS. At Deer- 
field Sara Lee Kitchens, Inc. is build- 
ing a $4 million factory to produce 
kitchen equipment. 

FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. Peter 
Eckrich & Sons, Inc., are putting up 
a new $1 million processing plant in 
Fort Wayne to package 150,000 
pounds of lancheon meat weekly. 
Construction is expected to be com- 
pleted by January 1964. 

CLINTON, IOWA. Clinton has 
been chosen by Hawkeye Chenaical 
Co. for a new $10 million, 150 em- 
ployee nitrogen products plant. This 
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joint subsidiary of Swift and Skelly 
Oil is to be in production by late 
1962. 

ULYSSES, KANSAS. Lowell New- 
myer, president of Cities Service 
Helex, Inc., announced recently that 
a $20 million helium extraction plant 
would be located at Ulysses. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. Dean 
Milk Company will be able to process 
approximately half a million pounds 
of milk daily when their new $1.25 
million plant is completed early next 
year at Louisville. 

CALHOUN, KENTUCKY. About 
60 new jobs will result when S. T. 
Musser’s new potato chip plant goes 
into operation at Calhoun. Produc- 
tion will begin soon on the com- 
pany’s 21-acre site. 

NEW ORLEANS. A strategic loca- 
tion on the tidewater canal adjacent 
to New Orleans port facilities has 
been selected by Bestwall Gypsum 
Company for a new $6.6 million wall- 
board plant. According to A. E. 
Edmonson, plant manager, produc- 
tion has started. 

SHREVEPORT. The Modern 
American Chemical Corporation will 
have more room for chemical re- 
search and manufacturing in their 
new 20,000 square foot plant in the 
Freestate Industrial Park, Shreve- 
port. 


BUCKSPORT, MAINE. St. Regis 
Paper Company has a new $8.5 mil- 
lion pulp plant at Bucksport. 

BALTIMORE, Preparations for 
producing under-ocean communica- 
tions cable are underway by Western 
Electric at Baltimore. A new $4 mil- 
lion facility employing about 200 is 
expected to be functioning early next 
year. 


WORCESTER, MASS. About 50 
employees are engaged in making 
electronic wiring at Jefferson Wire 
Cable’s new 42,000 square foot plant 
at Worcester. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. A _ new 
plant for production of thread cut- 
ing tools will be built at Greenfield 
by Threadwell Tap & Die Co. The 
plant will be about 65,000 square 
feet and will be in operation by 
March, 1962, according to Thomas W. 
Clark, president. 


DETROIT. Vulcan Mold & Iron Co. 
is building a new $7.5 million plant 
at Detroit. It will employ about 300 
workers, recent announcements said. 





SOUTHFIELD, MICHIGAN. Eaton 
Manufacturing Company has a new 
$1.3 million research center at South- 
field, according to John C. Virden, 
board chairman. 


EDEN PRAIRIE, MINNESOTA. 
Minnesota will have a new transis- 
torized indicators plant at Eden Prai- 
rie. Transistor Electronics Corpora- 
tion president Don V. Hamilton said 
plans were underway for a new 30,- 
000 square foot plant there. 


ONAMIA, MINNESOTA. About 
100 workers will manufacture insect 
luring devices at Onamia Manufac- 
turing Company’s new 12,000 square 
foot plant at Onamia. 

MT. OLIVE, MISS. Batteries and 
pre-fab building panels will be pro- 
duced at the same plant in Mount 
Olive. H. W. Doucette, general man- 
ager of Research Products Company, 
announced investment of $250,000 in 
this operation employing about 75 
workers. 


PASCAGOULA, MISS. The largest 
single investment ever made in Mis- 
sissippi will be Standard Oil’s $125 
million refinery at Pascagoula. It is 
expected to be operational by 1963, 
president W. C. Smith said recently. 


SHERIDAN, MISSOURI. Fertili- 
zer will be produced at Four Valleys 
Plant Food’s new $100,000 plant now 
under ‘construction at Sheridan. 


FULTON, MISSOURI. About 200 
persons will be employed by Sam- 
uels Shoe Company in its new opera- 
tion at Fulton, About $100,000 has 
been invested, vice president Jack A. 
Jacobs said recently. 


PABLO, MONTANA. A charcoal 
briquets plant is now in operation 
at Pablo. The $250,000 plant of Big 
Bear, Inc., employs 20 workers. 


BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Cary Chemicals will manufacture 
polyvinylchloride chemicals at a $4 
million plant at Burlington. It is ex- 
pected to be in production by late 
next year. 


HOLMDEL, NEW JERSEY. About 
1200 employees are expected to be 
needed at Lily-Tulip Cup’s new 900,- 
000 square foot plant at Holmdel. 


SOUTH BRUNSWICK, NEW JER- 
SEY. Porter-Matthews will manu- 
facture metal animal cages and lab 
equipment in a 25,000 square foot 
plant at South Brunswick it was an- 
nounced recently. 


ALBUQUERQUE. Research on the 


effects of breathing radiation-con- 
taminated air will be conducted by 
Lovelace Foundation in a new $2 
million facility to be built at Albu- 
querque, recent releases stated. 

CLOVIS, NEW MEXICO. At Clovis 
Swift and Company has under con- 
struction a new $2.5 million meat 
processing plant. 


WATERVLIET, NEW YORK. More 
than $2 million will be spent at 
Watervliet by Allegheny-Ludlum 
Steel on a forging press plant which 
will also include what is reported to 
be the world’s largest consumable- 
electrode vacuum melting furnace. 


BUFFALO. A million dollar steel 
foundry of 45,000 square feet em- 
ploying 175 workers will be built at 
Buffalo by Dayton Malleable Iron 
Co. 


PULASKI, NEW YORK. Photo- 
graphic paper will be made by Lee- 
Schoeller Paper Company at a new 
$10 million plant at Pulaski. About 
150 persons will be employed when 
operations begin early in 1963. 

OXFORD, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Oxford will be the site ef JFD Elec- 
tronics’ new television antenna fac- 
tory. The 25,000 square foot plant 
will employ about 200 persons. 

RALEIGH. Electronics components 
will be manufactured at Metrotek 
Electronics, Raleigh in a new million 
dollar plant. 

STANLEY, NORTH DAKOTA. 
Belle Products will begin operations 
early next year at their new $100,000 
sodium sulphate plant at Stanley. 

AKRON. More than $5 million will 
be invested in a 300,000 square foot 
facility at Akron to produce alumi- 
num homes. According to recent re- 
leases, Alside, Incorporated, plans to 
employ about 2,500 workers in this 
project. 

KENT, OHIO. Three-wheeled light- 
weight vehicles will be produced by 
Highway Products Company in a 
new 200,000 square foot plant at 
Kent. 

TULSA. E. I. DuPont has an- 
nounced a $1.5 million plastic pipe 
factory for Tulsa. This was reported 
to be the first major DuPont instal- 
lation in the state. 

PORTLAND. Gunderson Brothers 
Engineering will spend $5 million on 
new drydock facilities at Portland. 

ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown has been selected for a 


NEW PLANTS 





THE TOP TEN 


For the months of October and Novem- 
ber (New Plants was omitted from the 
October special Site Selection Hand- 
book edition) a total of 427 new plants 
were reported to INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT and met one or more of the 
following standards: at least 10,000 
square feet of floor space; cost at 
least $100,000; and employed at least 
25 persons. Warehouse facilities must 
meet one of the latter two require- 
ments. Leaders for the month of 
October and November are: 


FLORIDA 43 
OHIO 34 
. NEW YORK 33 
GEORGIA 23 
. ILLINOIS .. 19 
NORTH CAROLINA 18 
PENNSYLVANIA = 17 


SPNONPwne 


1OWA . 

WASHINGTON \tied 13 

. NEW JERSEY ),. 
TEXAS htied 


© 


12 











1. D. CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 


1D December issue features Carib- 
bean Area reference study, and a 
report on Industrial Development 
Consultants. 


JANUARY 


9th: Montreal, P. Q., Canada. An- 
nual session of the Communica- 
tions Division of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. 


ID January issue features the pro- 
ceedings of the recent First An- 
nual Conference of the Industrial 
Development Research Council. 


FEBRUARY 


ID February issue features Elec- 
tric Utilities reference study. 


MARCH 


6th-19th: Tokyo, Japan. United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for 
the Far East meets. 


12th-16th: Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
American Management Associa- 
tion course in Manufacturing 
Management. 


ID March issue features annual 
Ports reference study and high- 
lights activities of the American 
Industrial Development Council. 


APRIL 


Cleveland, Ohio. 1962 convention, 
American Industrial Development 
Council. 


ID April issue features Industrial 
Parks reference study. 
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REFERENCE STUDIES 


Since before the turn of the century 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD has issued 
special studies of specific cities and 
areas to assist the site-seeking indus- 
trial firm. Today, through the combined 
coverage of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
and MANUFACTURERS RECORD this tradi- 
tion of leadership in this field is being 
extended and carried forward. Before you 
go site-seeking, take advantage of back- 
ground studies which have already been 
repared for the areas listed below. 

neraily, reprints are.avatlable gratis. 


North Dakota . 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Ohio .. 

Canada, 1961 

Chesapeake Bay 

New England, 1961 

Maine 

Tennessee 

Livonia, Michigan 

Arizona . 
Blue Book of South, 1961 
Empire Central, Dallas . 
Edmonton, Canada 

New Mexico 

Keokuk-Ft. Madison, lowa 
Northern Natural Gas 
Odessa, Texas 

The Gulf-Caribbean Area ... 
Area of the Palm Beaches 
Greater Burlington, Vt. .... 
Central New York 

Missouri 

Pennsylvania 

Oak Ridge, Tenn. ae 
Berkshire County, Mass. .. 
North Bay Area of Calif. ... 
The British Isles . 
Indiana 

Georgia hCG EEE 
Seattle, Wash. = 
Elliott Lake, Canada .. 


Canada, 1960 boas ee 


Rock Island Lines wate 
New York's Capital District 
New England, 1960 
Washington State . 

North Carolina ........... 
California, South Bay Area 
Biue Book of South, 1960 
The Mohawk Valley 


No. and Cen. California ... 


Alma, Michigan 
Thomasville, Ga. ; 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
Colorado ore 
Gainesville, Fla. .. 


Western Pacific Railroad ie 


West Virginia .. 
Calgary, Canada 
Hawali 

Kansas . 
St. Lawrence Valley .... 
a ee 
Virginia 


.Feb., 
_Jan., 
. Jan., 


Dec., 
Dec., 


. .Nov., 
. .Nov., 


pat Ys 
Staten Island, New York City Oct., 


1959 


CONWAY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
2592 APPLE VALLEY ROAD 
ATLANTA 19, GEORGIA 
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NEW PLANTS 


new food processing plant of Downy- 
flake Foods. The $1.5 million factory 
will be in production late this year. 

LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Production is expected to begin early 
next year at Reese Metal Products’ 
new 10,600 square foot plant at Lan- 
caster. The concern makes custom 
parts for hardware and electronics 
companies. 

WOODRUFF, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Woodruff will have the new $2.5 
million Harker Manufacturing Com- 
pany plant. This metal products fa- 
cility occupies 100,000 square feet. 

SIMPSONVILLE, SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. A million dollar headquarters 
and distribution plant of D. F. Rog- 
ers Manufacturing Co. will be lo- 
cated in Simpsonville and will have 
about 350 employees. 


WALHALLA,. SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. Electric meters and devices 
will be produced at Walhalla by 
Sangamo Electric in a new 150,000 
square foot plant. About 600 persons 
will be employed when production 
gets underway early next year. 

COVINGTON, TENNESSEE. R. P. 
Fuller, general manager of Colonial 
Board Company, announced recently 
the company’s plans to build a $1.4 
million shoeboard plant at Coving- 
ton. Production is slated to begin by 
May, 1962. 

NEW JOHNSONVILLE, TENNES- 
SEE. A $27 million basic aluminum 
mill has been announced for New 
Johnsonville by the Consolidated 
Aluminum Company. 

HOUSTON. About $2 million will 
be spent at Houston, Texas, by the 
McDonough Company on a new ce- 
ment manufacturing plant. 

WYLIE, TEXAS. Quaker States 
Metal Company has announced plans 
for a $14 million rolling mill on a 
340-acre site at Wylie. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. Early 
next year operations are expected to 
begin at Consumer Bag & Packag- 
ing’s new $800,000 plant at Rich- 
mond. 

YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. Boise 
Cascade has announced a $1.5 million 
plywood plant at Yakima. Comple- 
tion is slated for early next year. 

TACOMA. Window glass will be 
manufactured at International Glass’ 
new $1.5 million plant at Tacoma. 
About 40 persons will be employed. 

SOUTH CHARLESTON, WEST 
VIRGINIA. Roger Sullivan, general 
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manager of Becco Chemicals division 
of FMC Corp., recently announced a 
multi-million chemical products fa- 
cility to be built at South Charleston. 





The Crane Engineering and Service Com- 
pany will locate its new plant at Cudahy, 
Wisconsin, not in Mukwonago as reported 
in the August issue of INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. 








CROFTON, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Another newsprint mill for British 
Columbia: this one a $24 million 
plant of B. C. Forest Products, Ltd., 
at Crofton. It will have an annual ca- 
pacity of 125,000 tons. 

THE PAS, MANITOBA. Petroleum 
products will be refined by Canadian 
Kodiak at their newest plant at The 
Pas. The $4.5 million facility goes 
operational next month. 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO. Poppen- 
hausen, Bavaria, will export know- 
how to Kitchener, where Werner 
Brewery plans a $2 million plant on 
a 22-acre site. 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. A lubri- 
cants blending plant costing about 
$6.5 million will be built at Sydney 
by British Petroleum-Australia. 

LAGOS, NIGERIA. Dunlop Rub- 
ber plans a $5 million tire factory 
near Lagos, according to a recent re- 
lease. Car, truck and bicycle tires or 
tyres will be produced there. 

SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. Falk do 
Brasil S. A., subsidiary of The Falk 
Corporation, Milwaukee, has an- 
nounced plans for a $170,000 facility 
to produce heavy gear drives at Sao 
Paulo. 





AIDC President William R. Davlin 


Bill Davlin is dead. He passed away in 
October, after having known for more than 
a year that he had a throat cancer. 


Bill was a close friend to us, as he was 
to a great many men in industrial de- 
velopment and related activities throughout 
the nation. He made a name for himself 
early in the World War || postwar planning 
effort, and in the Commerce Department’s 
office of area development. He went on to 
key positions in. state development agen- 
cies, directing the program in Kentucky. 
At his death, he was Secretary of Com- 
merce of the State of Pennsylvania. 


The esteem with which his professional 
colleagues regarded him was evidenced by 
his election last year to the Presidency of 
the American Industrial Development Coun- 
cil. Much more could be said. 

Bill Davlin was a profesisonal who was 
not afraid to introduce new and unconven- 
tional ideas. His death in the mid-span 
of his useful years is a great loss. 


—H.M.C. 
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AIRPORT SITES FOR INDUSTRY 





We are witnessing the introduction — on a nationwide scale — of a new 
development concept which is certain to have a profound effect on the 
pattern of community growth in the years just ahead. Core of the new 
idea is the airport-oriented industrial park, which expert observers be- 
lieve will make as great a difference in future industrial location pat- 
terns as the shopping center has wrought on the retail scene. Here are 
the results of ID’s first annual progress report on airport industrial 


projects. 


hey’re making industrial devel- 
opment history in the new 
Rancho Conejo community some 40 
miles north of Los Angeles. This 
Ventura County area is the site of 
what may be the nation’s first all- 
new, planned city built around an 
airport industrial park. Launched 
in 1959, it has already scored im- 
pressive successes. 

Rancho Conejo is unique in that 
its main street is a 4300 foot paved 
and lighted runway for executive 
aircraft. The facility is planned so 
that key business visitors may come 
in their own airplanes, taxiing from 
the runway to the plants they want 
to visit. Just off the runway, on 
taxiways, the facility provides for 
new plants, with their own air- 
planes parked at their doors. Here, 
rapidly taking shape, is the first — 
or certainly one of the very first — 
communities geared to the air and 
space age. 

Fantasy? Whimsy? Someone’s 
plaything? The developers, Janss 
Investment Corporation of Los An- 
geles will give you a quick “no” to 
those suggestions. Rancho Conejo is 
airport-oriented for good sound 
business reasons. 

Proof of the soundness of the con- 
cept is the fact that during the first 
year the project has attracted seven 
new industries which have bought 
a total of 400 acres and made com- 
mitments to erect buildings having 
a total square footage of 750,000. 
Estimated employment next year is 
2,000. 

Among the first which have al- 


ready located here are Packard 
Bell Electronics, Northrop Corpora- 
tion, Westinghouse, Technology In- 
struments, Westland Plastics, and 
Photographic Analysis, Inc. These 
are the type of blue-chip technologi- 
cal enterprises over which every 
area promoter drools. 

There can be no doubt that Ran- 
cho Conejo is riding a big new 
trend — the desire of alert, aggres- 
sive firms to achieve maximum 
mobility. The boom in airport sites 
is the direct result of the current 
boom in business aircraft utiliza- 
tion. 

Today there are more than 26,000 
aircraft being used by business 
firms in the United States. These 


airplanes are obviously owned by 
those firms which have widest in- 





Runways lined with hangars and aircraft as- 
sembly plants are commonplace, but Rancho 
Conejo—now under development in Ventura 
County, California—will have its runway lined 
with small and medium-sized plants and 
laboratories not necessarily concerned with 
aviation. Maximum mobility for top manage- 
ment, using the company plane, is the mag- 
net. 
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terests and which have the boldest, 
most imaginative expansion pro- 
grams. Within these growth firms, 
the company plane is used most 
widely by the top officials who 
chart the firm’s future expansion. 

The result is inevitable — offi- 
cials who use company aircraft al- 
most daily and who recognize the 
opportunities inherent in the use of 
these aircraft, are beginning to in- 
ject them into the site selection 
equation. 

This goes far beyond the mere 
use of the company airplane to look 
for new sites for plants, ware- 
houses, and other facilities — as 
important as this may :be. It in- 
volves the basic location strategy 
of the company. 

Yesterday, the typical company 
executive looked at his existing pat- 
tern of facilities and explored the 
possibile use of an airplane in con- 
nection with these activities. The 
airplane was secondary in the equa- 
tion. 

Today, the order of priority is 
beginning to be reversed. The typi- 
cal executive is beginning to say 
“I know I must make full use of the 
airplane to meet competition — how 
can I plan my new facilities to 
exploit this advantage to the ut- 
most?” Thus, many air-minded 
firms are selecting new sites with 
the use of the company airplane 
uppermost in their minds. 

During the past five years, scores 
of firms whose products and serv- 
ices are unrelated to aviation have 
located new facilities adjacent to 
airports. Alert community develop- 
ment agencies have now begun to 
prepare special airport sites to lure 
more of these air-minded organiza- 
tions. One state has offered a 3,000 
foot paved strip free to firms which 
locate a large plant in the state. 

To plumb the depth of this im- 
portant new trend, ID during the 
summer of 1961 made a survey of 
more than 500 key airports and 
contacted hundreds of local devel- 
opment organizations. Moreover, 
your editor flew ID’s company 
plane into airports from coast to 
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LOCATE 
IN METROPOLITAN 
MIAMI 
PROFIT FROM 
UNMATCHED AIR FACILITIES™ 
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* Read the Proof: 


Whether it be shipping an electronic assembly, or an indus- 
trial executive, Metropolitan Miami presents outstanding air- 
transport advantages. 

Metropolitan Miami is the home of both the second and 
third busiest airports in the entire nation! In its 14 airport- 
aviation complex, it has two commercial airports, each of 
which is busier than LaGuardia, Idlewild, Newark or Los 
Angeles International. 

‘Miami International Airport is the world’s leader in 
international air cargo movement . . . it ranks first in the 
number of flights completed without interference from 
weather . . . third in aircraft landings and takeoffs, and 
sixth in number of passengers. Almost four-and-a-half mil- 
lion passengers annually are handled at this crossroads of 
the Americas and at its present rate of growth, this vast 
airport will probably handle in excess of five-million pas- 
sengers annually by 1964. Daily, it offers a minimum of 
16,000 seats to more than 36 major cities. This is extremely 
important to industry that must move high-priced execu- 
tives, scientists and technicians from site to site. 

Tamiami Airport, for private aircraft, ranks second in 
the nation in landings and takeoffs. And now, a new 
commercial airport is about to be opened at Opa-Locka 
which will cater to the 26,000 executive aircraft owners 
across the country. 

For base operations, overhaul or satellite industries, our 
moderate year-round temperatures are conducive to greater 
production, high morale and good labor-management relations. 


For more complete information concerning the facilities 
and features of industrial Metropolitan Miami, please write, 
on your letterhead, to Richard J. Welsh, Director, Room 251, 


Dade County Development Department 
345 NORTHEAST SECOND AVENUE, MIAMI 32, FLORIDA 
All replies held in confidence 
AN AGENCY OF THE METROPOLITAN MIAMI GOVERNMENT 


Dade County Development Department, Dade County Port Authority and Florida Power & Light Company 
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AIRPORT SITES 


coast to gather first-hand informa- 
tion. We talked with company ex- 
ecutives, pilots, airport managers, 
and local developers. 


Our research revealed a few new 
projects such as Rancho Conejo 
which have been planned very re- 
cently to take advantage of the 
trend toward company plane use. 
Other notable examples are the 
Montgomery County Industrial Air- 
park near Washington, D. C., and 
Sphere, Inc., near Fort Worth, Tex- 
as, and the Bucks County Aero 
Industrial Park, at Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania. These projects are 
just getting started. 


But by far the greatest volume 
of airport site development today 
is taking place around older, exist- 
ing fields. We identified some 75 
airports at which plans have been 
made for industrial areas giving 
new plant sites with direct access 
to runways. 


A prime example is the Mont- 
gomery Field development at San 
Diego. Here the city government 
has designed an impressive research 
park which has already attracted 
several substantial technical firms. 
Another noteworthy development 
is the Jefferson County airport near 
Denver, where a well-planned in- 
dustrial park has been laid out ad- 
jacent to a brand-new paved strip. 
The first plant was being built at 
the time of ID’s visit. 


Returns from ID’s questionnaires 
sent to all major airports revealed 
that many local groups are aware 
of the importance of the company 
airplane and are planning for it. 


But the study also revealed that 
among those who are most ardent 
in promoting aviation there is wide- 
spread ignorance of the _ factors 
which govern the most effective 
use of the company plane. 

For example, many local :groups 
reported “airport industrial parks” 
which were not on airports at all — 
some as far as three miles away. 


_Others have laid out industrial 


areas on airport property without 
allowing for taxiways from runway 
to plant door, thus making it im- 
possible to achieve maximum con- 
venience. 


Projects adjacent to airports 
were reported at Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia; Lansing, Michigan; and 
Charleston, West Virginia. Airports 
where industrial development is 
now in the planning stage include: 
Oxnard-Ventura County Airport, 
Oxnard, California; Rochester-Mon- 
roe County Ajirport, Rochester, 
N. Y.; and Memphis Municipal Air- 
port, Memphis, Tennessee. 


The survey did not cover airports 
outside the United States. However, 
it is well known that the trend is 
not confined to this country. One of 
the most noteworthy projects is the 
industrial park at Shannon Airport, 
in Ireland, where nearly a dozen 
plants have located within the past 
three years. This is an unusual de- 
velopment in that all plants receive 
their raw materials by air and ship 
their finished products by air. 


Listed below are facts compiled 
on U.S. airport industrial areas 
available today with direct acces- 
sibility to runways and _ taxiways. 


AIRPORTS OFFERING INDUSTRIAL SITES 


The information in each entry is organized 
as follows: 


Name and location of airport. 


Name and address of person most familiar 
with industrial sites near airport. 
Federal Aviation Agency classification of air- 
port, according to the following code: 
S Secondary 

main runway between 1600 and 3200 feet 
L Local 

main runway between 3201 and 4200 feet 
T Trunk 

main runway between 4201 and 6000 feet 
C Continental 

main runway between 6001 and 7500 feet 
1 Intercontinental 

main runway between 7501 and 10500 feet 
Information on acreage, ownership and meth- 
od of transfer of industrial land and vacant 
buildings at the airport. 
Availability of Financing. 
Facilities and utilities available at the site, 
according to the following code: 


A, followed by a number—number of pass- 
enger flights at airport 

B, followed by a number—number of freight 
service flights, other than passenger flights 
on which freight is normally carried 

C Air taxi or charter service 

D Fuel, service for executive aircraft 

E FAA radio facility handling flight plans 

F Weather Bureau briefing office 

G Restaurant 

H Motels 

| Electric power 

J Telephone 

K Water 

L Natural gas (manufactured gas is shown 
under “comments"’) 

M Sewerage 

N Rail siding 

List of industries at the airport, other than 

services for transient aircraft. 

Special facilities and future development 

plans. 
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ALABAMA NOW... trom plane a 


Birmingham Municipal Airport, Bir- 
mingham; Paul W. Hampton, Airport Man- , 
ager. 23 acres owned by local government to plant 
and 9,950 sq. ft. vacant buildings avail- 
able for lease. A-57, C, D, E, F, G, H-120 \ 
(under const.), I, J, K, L, M, N. Occu- 


pants: Hayes Corp. j—---—. 
ARIZONA _— es one 





Flagstaff Municipal Airport, Flagstaff; 
C. T. Pulliam, City Manager, P. O. Box 
330. 15 acres sites owned by local govern- 
ment available for lease; no vacant build- 
ings. Financing. A-6, C, D, F, G, I, J, K, 
M. Natural gas to be installed soon. 

Prescott Municipal Airport, Prescott; 
Lt. Col. (ret.) Byron E. Hargrove, Pres- 
cott Cham. of Cornm., Box 1147, Prescott. 
weomai ‘ ae ae a Sea po a Colorado's Jefferson County—America's newest industrial area 
sale or lease. Financing. A-8, C, D, E, F, —offers a new $2 Million airport, located in a planned park. 

G, H, I, J, K, L. Rail siding planned. 
Tucson Municipal Airport, Charles H. " | ie : 
Broman, Manager, Tucson Airport Au- nea 
thority, P. O. Box 11007, Tucson. 600 acres efferson 


thority, P.O. Box 11007, Tucson. 600 acres A. INDUSTRIES FOR JEFFERSON COUNTY, INC. 


no vacant buildings. Financing. A-59, C, ony 10200 W. 20th Avenue * Lakewood 15, Colorado 
D, E, F, G, H-20, I, J, K, L, M, N. Occu- 


pants: Hughes Tool Company, Pan Ameri- , 
can World Airways. New terminal will @ Central U. S. location, E i 
be under construction in six months. adjacent to Denver Please send me Jeffco brochure and supplementary information 
Planned air freight terminal. Productive climate pertaining to my industry. 


CALIFORNIA Dependable labor supply ein 

Apple Valley Airport, Apple Valley; Diversified recreation 
William I. Barris. 40 acres privately owned Title 
sites for sale or lease; no vacant build- Abundant natural . 
ings. Financing. A-3, D, G, H-102, I, J, resources Firm Name 
K, L. Protective zonin 

Meadows Field, Bakersfield; Albert J. pe aman #e ; Address 
Huber, Aviation Dir., Kern County Air wera may ane City Zone_State 
Terminal, Bakersfield. FAA Class T. 300 opportunities 
acres local government and _ privately World-recognized Type of Industry 
owned sites available for sale or lease; research facilities 
80,000 sq. ft. vacant buildings available 
for lease. Financing. A-22, C, D, E, F, G, 
H-53, I, J, K, L, M, N. Special aircraft 
handling facilities. Main field of a system 
of 15 county airports centrally adminis- 
tered. 

Chico Municipal Airport, Chico; C. O. 
Brandt, Airport Manager. 350-plus acres 
owned by local government available for 
sale or lease; 84,250 sq. ft. vacant build- 
ings available for lease. Financing. A-4, 
Cc, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, M, N. Occupants: 
Bucyrus-Erie Const. Co., Chico Moulding 
Co., Case-Hood Const. Co., Claremont 
Wood Products Co., F & M Lumber Co., 
Grainex Inc., Hooker Oak Milling & 
Lumber Co., Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co., Log 
Enterprises, Lumber Dryers, Mitchell Avi- 
onics Corp., Perry Lumber Co., Victor In- 
dustries Corp. Manufactured gas, truck 
terminal. 

Delano Airport. Albert J. Huber, Avia- 
tion Dir., Kern County Air Terminal, 
Bakersfield. FAA Class T. 40 acres owned 
by local government available for sale or 
lease; no vacant buildings. Financing. C, 
D, G, I, J, K, M,N. 

Inyokern Airport, Inyokern; Joe Kil- 
gore, P. O. Box 25, Inyokern. FAA Class 
C. 1,000 acres owned by local government 
available for sale or lease; 5,000 sq. ft. 
vacant buildings available for lease. A-4, 
Cc, D, I, J, K, L, M, N. Structural Fire 
Station on site. Adjacent to China Lake 
Naval Ordnance Test Station. PETERSBU RG, VIRGINIA 

Long Beach Municipal Airport, Long 
Beach; Thomas A. Raffety, Director of i : ; ; 
Aeronautics, 3365 Lakewood Blvd., Long All utilities, rail, major highways, 700 acres 
Beach 8. 47 acres owned by local govern- 
ment available for lease; 58,900 sq. ft. va- PLUS 
cant buildings available for lease. A-4, C, 

E, F, G, H-42, I, J, K, L, M, N. Occu- F ivi ; 
sailed: Wieaies: Ateads Go, Mantes, dana Gracious living ten minutes from your plant . 
can Aviation, Standard Aircraft Co. Free- Excellent schools, recreation, community cooperation 
way access now being constructed ad- 
jacent to airport. 


Lost Hills Airport. Albert J. Huber, 
Astliee Dir., Kern County Alt Tereninal. PETERSBURG INDUSTRIAL PARK, INC. 


P. O. Box 707 Petersburg, Virginia Tel. RE 2-8971 
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AIRPORT SITES 


Bakersfield. FAA Class L. 200 acres owned 
by local government available for sale or 
lease; no vacant buildings. Financing. C, I, 
J. K. Fire Station on site. Isolated site 
suitable for plants requiring security. 

Mojave Airport, Mojave; Earle Roper. 
FAA Class I. 2,000 acres owned by local 
government available for lease; 34 mil- 
lion sq. ft. vacant buildings available for 
lease. Financing. B, C, D, G, H, I, J, K, 
M, N. Government airport recently de 
clared surplus. Excellent warehousing 
Many special use buildings. 

Paso Robles-County Airport, Paso Ro- 
bles; Walter W. Fell, AAE, Airport Man- 
iger, RR 1, Box 221A, Paso Robles. FAA 
Class T. 500 acres owned by local gov- 
ernment available for lease. A-4, C, D, 
E, F, I, J, K. FAA-BVOR-DME located 
on airport, with TACAN scheduled within 
next three months. 

Riverside Municipal Airport, Riverside; 
Roy E. Bayless, Airport Manager, 6801 
Airport Road. FAA Class L. 10 acres pri- 
vately owned sites available for lease; no 
vacant buildings. Financing. A-6, C, D, G, 
I, J, K, M. Approximately 300 acres of in- 
dustrially zoned property immediately ad- 
jacent. Control tower is programmed by 
the F. A. A. for 1962-63. Development 
plans to “trunk” status within 5 years. 


Salinas Municipal Airport, Salinas; Col. 
B. J. Peaslee, Ret., Airport Director. FAA 
Class L. 125 acres owned by local govern- 
ment available for lease; 12,000 sq. ft. va- 
cant buildings for lease. Financing. A-2, 
Cc, D, E, G, I, J, K, L, M. Occupants: Serv 
Aero Engineering, Del Mar Machines, Sa- 
linas Engine Works, H. J. C. Company, 
Inc., Salinas Fibre Glass, Inc., Aviation 
Specialties Co. Highway Freight Terminal. 
25 acres in central area of the airport 
ivailable at once for factory site — all 
itilities available. 


Montgomery Fieid, San Diego; Julius R 
Jensen, Ind. Dev. Conslt., Room 273, Civic 
Center, San Diego, 400 acres owned by 
local government available for sale or 
lease; no vacant buildings. Financing. C, 
D, G, H (within 1 to 212 miles), I, J, K, 
M. Occupants: Electro Instruments, Ele- 
vator Electric, Inc., under const. Narmco 
Div., Telecomputing Corp., Cubic Corp 
Special Air Freight handling facilities, 
Air Motel, Heliport and club facilities. 


San Francisco International Airport, 
San Francisco; Belford Brown, Manager. 
FAA Class I. 60 acres local government 
and authority owned sites available for 
lease; no vacant buildings. A-300, B-36, C, 
D, E, F, G, H-204, I, J, K, L, M. Occu- 
pants: United Air Lines, Pan American 
Airways, Trans World Airlines, American 
Airlines, Rick Helicopter, Standard Oil 
Co. of California. 


Santa Maria Public Airport, Santa Ma- 
ria; James F. Brians, Airport Manager, 
3233 Skyway Drive, Santa Maria. 1,000 
acres authority-owned sites available for 
sale or lease; 30,000 sq. ft. vacant build- 
ings available for lease. Financing. A-4, 
Cc, D, E, F, G, 1. J, K, L, M, N. Oceu- 
pants: Radco Products, S. E. M. Co., 
lied Plastics, Pacific Reproduction Service, 
Reliant Gage & Supply Co., Santa Fe 
Berry Packers, Inc., Lubbe Tool & Die, 
W. B. Driver Co., Southern Pacific Mill- 
ing Co. 


Shafter Airport, J. B. Atkisson, Jr., 
Kern County Air Terminal, Bakersfield. 
FAA Class T. 300 acres owned by local 
government available for sale or lease; 
20,000 sq. ft. vacant buildings available 
for lease. Financing. C, D, G, I, J, K, L, 
M, N. 150 acres of prepared sites, all 
utilities, paved streets, rail and 4 lane 
hwy. access direct to site. Structural Fire 
Station on site. 


Stockton Field Airport, Stockton; Clar- 
ence M. Shy, Director of Aviation, 1465 
Lindbergh St., Stockton 6. FAA Class I 
800 acres owned by local government 
available for lease; 40,000 sq. ft. vacant 
buildings available for lease. Financing 
A-10, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, L, M, N. Oc- 
cupants: Johns-Manville Co., John Deere 
Co., Mohawk Rubber Co. $250,000 general 
aviation, business aviation, service build- 
ing planned; $1,000,000 Terminal building 
now under construction — to be complet- 
ed middle of 1962. Motel under negotia- 
tion. 

Tehachapi Airport, Albert J. Huber 
Aviation Dir., Kern County Air Terminal, 
Bakersfield. FAA Class L. 40 acres owned 
by local government available for lease: 
no vacant buildings. Financing. C, D, I. 
J, K, L, M, N. New freeway under con- 
struction. 

Rancho Conejo Airport, Thousand Oaks; 
Kerry Patterson, 1 West Ventura Blvd., 
Thousand Oaks. FAA Class T. 300 acres 
privately owned sites available for sale 
or lease; no vacant buildings. Financing 
c, D, I, J, K, L, M. Feight movements 
and helicopter service to be scheduled as 
demand materializes. 386 acres sold to 
major industries and Northrop Institute 
of Technology in adjacent area (without 
direct access to airport). 


COLORADO 

Alamosa Municipal Airport, Alamosa. 
Cc. A. Bergman, Manager, P. O. Box 300, 
Alamosa. 160 acres authority-owned sites 
available for lease; no vacant buildings 
Financing. A-4, C, D, E, F, I, J, K, M. 

Jefferson County Airport, (vicinity of) 
Denver. Robert B. Cormack, Exec. Dir., 
Industries for Jefferson County, Inc., 
10200 W. 20th Avenue, Denver. FAA Class 
S. 236 acres of industrial sites owned part- 
ly by Federal and partly by local govern- 





In Metropolitan Washington, D.C. 


160 ACRES 


JUUOO OF Chote OOOO 


INDUSTRIAL SITES 
WITH A BUILT-IN AIRPORT * 


Located in Montgomery County, Md., a 35 minute drive from the 
heart of the Federal City. Immediate access to Government and 
industrial installations. Near the port of Baltimore. Proximity to 
established scientific and industrial community with resident per- 
sonnel of qualified professional skills. Owners will sell or lease. 
Facilities designed and built to your specifications. 
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The “MIRACLE TRIANGLE” WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE-FREDERICK 


THE CENTER FOR THE 
SCIENCE AND RELATED 
INDUSTRY COMPLEX ON THE 
EASTERN SEABOARD 


For detailed information contact: MONTGOMERY COUNTY AIRPARK, INC. - 
880 Bonifant Street, Silver Spring, Maryland, Phone JUniper 9-4030 


*® Suburban Maryland’s ‘argest municipal airport... now basing 102 local aircraft. 








ment for sale and lease. Financing can 
be arranged for buildings for lease or sale. 
Cc, D, F, G, H-25 (near by), I, J, K, L, M 
being installed. 

Pueblo Memorial Airport, Pueblo; 
Charles L. Thomson, Manager, Box 697, 
Pueblo. 810 aeres local government owned 
sites available for lease; no vacant build- 
ings. Financing. A-12, C, D, E, F, G, I, J 
K, L, M, N. Oceupants: Triplex Corp., 
General Aeromation, Inc., Rebco, Inc 


CONNECTICUT 

Brainard Field, Hartford; John E. 
Hayes, Realtor, 170 Sigourney St., Hart- 
ford 5. FAA Class T. 157 acres privately 
owned sites available for sale or lease; 
no vacant buildings. Financing. B, C, D. 
E, F, I, J, K, L, M, N. Occupants: Weyer- 
haeuser Corp., International Harvester, 
Capitol Ventilating Co. either in opera- 
tion or under construction. Restaurant 
and motel contemplated. 


DELAWARE 
Rehoboth Airport, Rehoboth Beach; 
Harold E. Wallin, FAA Class S. 50 acres 
privately owned sites available for lease: 
no vacant buildings. C, D, G, I, J, K. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Dulles International Airport, Chantilly, 
Virginia; Ernest R. Underwood, Ind. Dev 
Analyst, Federal Aviation Agency, Bldg 
T-3, 16th & Constitution Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. FAA Class I. 1,500 acres 
Federally owned sites available for lease; 
no vacant buildings. C, D, E, F, G, H-250, 
I, J, K, L, M. Airfield under construction 
20 miles from Washington, to be major 
jet facility. 

Washington National Airport, Arling- 
ton, Virginia; Ernest R. Underwood, Ind. 
Dev. Anaylst, Federal Aviation Agency, 
Bldg T-3, 16th & Constitution Ave., N.W.., 
Washington 25, D. C. FAA Class. 10 acres 
Federally owned sites available for lease; 


no vacant buildings. A, C, D, E, F, G, I 


J.K,L,M 
FLORIDA 

Kissimmee Municipal Airport, Kissim- 
mee; B. Harold Farmer, City Manager. 75 
acres owned by local government avail- 
able for lease; no vacant buildings. Fi- 
nancing. C, D, G, I, J, K, M, N. Occu- 
pants: Chrisbank Corp., Manufacturing 
Industries, Florida Moulding Co., Kissim- 
mee Spring Water, Davis Spreader Co.. 
Container Corp. of America 

Lakeland Municipal Airport (Drane 
Field), Lakeland; Don Emerson, Airport 
Manager, City Hall, Lakeland. 440 acres 
available for sale or lease; no ‘vacant 
buildings. Financing. A-2, C, D, E, I, J, K, 
L, M. Paved roads and taxiways through- 
out area. New terminal building, 2 100’ x 
120’ all metal hangars. 


Herndon Airport, Orlando; W. E. Mc- 
Lean, Aviation Dir., Terminal Building 
200 acres and 92,101 square feet of build- 
ings owned by local government avail- 
able for lease. A-32, B-8, C, D, E, F, G, 
I, J, K, L, M. New $200,000 air cargo ter- 
minal. Major airport serving Cape Ca- 
naveral. 

Panama City-Bay County (Fannin 
Field) Airport, Panama City; W. C. Stokes, 
Airport Manager, Box 143, Panama City. 
FAA Class T. 650 acres available for lease; 
no vacant buildings. Financing. A-12, C, D, 
E, F, G, I, J, K. Motels and hotels with- 
in 3 miles. Near Intracoastal Waterway. 

St. Petersburg-Clearwater International 
Airport, St. Petersburg; A. K. Hayes, Air- 
port Manager. FAA Class I. 200 acres 
owned by local government available for 
lease; no vacant buildings. Financing may 
be feasible. A-21, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K. 
Occupants: Flottorp Manufacturing Co., 
Progressive Tool & Die, Flamingo Fence 
Co., Wil-lex Co., Edar, Royal Mower & 


AIRPORT SITES 


Edger Corp., Geiger Products, Dean Wood 
Creations, Vitesse Imported Parts, Better 
Business Forms. 

Sarasota-Bradenton Airport, Sarasota. 
Matt V. Pilcher, Airport Manager. 100 
acres privately owned sites available for 
lease; no vacant buildings. Financing 
A-15, B-6, C, D, E, G, H-200 ('2 mile). 
I, J, K, L, M, N. Occupants: Kiekhaefer 
Corp., Trans Florida Corp., Ohrig Labora- 
tories, Muir Maid Boats, Honeycomb 
Corp. of America, Sellhorn Trailers 


GEORGIA 

Albany Municipal Airport, Albany; Wal- 
ter Brown, Cham. of Commerce, Ogle- 
thorpe Ave., Columbus. 100 acres avail- 
able for lease; no vacant buildings. Fi- 
nancing. A-10, C, D, E, H, I, J, K, L. 

Bush Field, Augusta; J. Hampton Man- 
ning, Jr., Airport Manager, P. O. Box 
1271, Augusta. FAA Class I. 600 acres au- 
thority-owned sites available for lease; 
20,000 sq. ft. vacant buildings available 
for lease. Financing. A-21, C, D, E, F, G., 
H-12 (45 additional early 1962), I, J, K. 
L, M, N. 8,000’ jet runway completed Sep- 
tember, 1961. 

Travis Field, Savannah; J. M. LeHardy. 
Director, Savannah Airport Commission 
Box 286, Route 1, Savannah. 1,500 acres 
owned by local government and airport 
authority available for lease; no vacant 
buildings. Financing. A-28, C, D, E, F, G, 
utilities not specified. 


IDAHO 


Pocatello Municipal Airport, Pocatello. 
W. B. Webb, City Manager; FAA Class T 
140 acres owned by local government and 
30,000 sq. ft. vacant buildings available for 
lease. A-10, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, M, 
Occupants: Flaherty Manufacturing Co., 
Industrial Metals, Caron Spinning Co. of 
Rochelle, I11., Rotile. 





NEW PLANT FOR INDUSTRY 


Adjacent to Maine’s most modern airport * Will be completed to specifications 
100% financing available ¢ For information, contact: 


Eugene S. Martin, Manager. ADC Building Fund, Inc. 
142 Free Street, Portland, Maine « Tel. SPruce 3-8121 
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acres; private taxiway from air- 
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munity Financed Plant 
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AIRPORT SITES 


Twin Falls Municipal (Joslin Field) Air- 
port, Twin Falls; Warren Barry, Chair- 
man, Airport Commission, % Airport. 
200-acres owned by local government 
available for lease; no vacant buildings. 
A-10, C, D, E, G, I, J, K, M. 


ILLINOIS 

Coles County Memorial Airport, Mat- 
toon; John W. Russell, Chairman. Coles 
County Airport Authority, Box 685, Mat- 
toon. 60 acres authority-owned sites avail- 
able for lease; 5,000 sq. ft. vacant build- 
ings available for lease. Financing. A-4, 
C.D, £,F.G. 1 J, K, L, M. 

Greater Peoria Airport, Peoria; DeWitt 
Collins, Airport Manager. FAA Class T. 
40 acres authority-owned sites available 
for lease; no vacant buildings. Financing. 
A-17, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, L. 


Greater Rockford Airport, Rockford; 
R. P. Selfridge, General Manager, Great- 
er Rockford Airport Authority. FAA Class 
T. 150 acres of authority-owned sites and 
40,000 sq. ft. vacant buildings for lease. 
Financing. A-8, C, D, E, F, G, H-160 
(14 mile), I, J, K, L, M, N. 

INDIANA 

Freeman Municipal Airport; Robert H. 
Judd, Exec. Manager. FAA Class S. 25 
acres authority-owned sites and 65,000 sq. 
ft. vacant buildings available for sale or 
lease. Financing. C, D, G, I, J, K, L, M, N. 
Occupants: Seymour Electronics, Sey- 
mour Laminating, Gardner Box Com- 
pany, Weyerhaeuser Co., H. O. Canfield 
Co., Dicksons, Inc., Amoco Chemicals Co. 
Special air freight handling facilities, mas- 
ter plan with zoning, 4-5, 500 ft. runways 
with taxistrips and aprons. 
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on the map. 


suring ample power. 


Rapid transportation for salesmen. 


Executive facilities available. 


WRITE, CALL OR WIRE COLLECT 


or W. Clive Stokes, Airport Manager 
Box 143, Panama City, Florida 
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PANAMA CITY-BAY COUNTY AIRPORT 


PANAMA CITY, FLORIDA 
OFFERS AIRPORT SITES FOR INDUSTRY 


Over 1200 acres owned by airport board. 


Approximately 350 acres in one industrial site. Other sites of smaller size as shown 
New multi-million dollar Gulf Power plant under construction within five miles as: 


A 500,600,000 gallon fresh water reservoir within six miles. 


Airport accessible by: Air, barge, motor freight, railway. 


THE AIRPORT AUTHORITY 


Major General J. K. Lacey (USAF-Ret.) Chairman 


Telephone: PO. 3-6751 


350 ACRES 














IOWA 

Cedar Rapids Municipal Airport, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Frank Hidinger, Mgr., P. O. 
Box 1911, Cedar Rapids. FAA Class T. 
150 acres sites available. A-32, B-4, C, D, 
E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N. 

Mason City Municipal Airport, Mason 
City; Michael G. Griffin, Manager, Box 
655, Mason City. FAA Class T. 62 acres 
owned by local government and authority 
available for sale or lease; no vacant 
buildings. Financing. A-10, C, D, E, F, G, 
H20/30 (within 2 miles), I, J, K, M, N. 
Occupants: Cuckler Steel Span and Cuck- 
ler Mfg. Co., Inc. FAA communications 
building under construction. Industrial 
area planned as industrial park with re- 
strictions. 

Sioux City Municipal Airport, Sioux 
City; Richard V. Wolf, Mgr. 3,000 acres 
owned by local government available for 
sale or lease; 200,000 sq. ft. vacant build- 
ings available for lease. Financing. A-20, 
C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, L, M, N. 


KANSAS 
Great Bend Municipal Airport, Great 
Bend; E. E. Lewis, Sec., City Industrial 
Development Board, 2017 Lakin St., Great 
Bend. FAA Class C. 500 acres owned by 
local government available for sale or 
lease; no vacant buildings. Financing. A-4, 
c, D, I, J, K, L, M, N. New terminal 
building with restaurant facilities — im- 
mediate future. Motel facilities on site 
— near future. VOR guidance and weath- 

er installation applied for. 


KENTUCKY 

Bowling Green-Warren County Airport, 
Bowling Green; Dr. L. K. Causey, Chair- 
man, Bowling Green-Warren County Air- 
board, Bowling Green. 40 to 50 acres 
owned by local government available for 
sale or lease; no vacant buildings. A-4, C, 
D, E, F, G, I, J, K. 

London Municipal Airport, London; 
D. C. Edwards, Jr., Sec.-Treas. FAA Class 
L. 8 to 10 acres owned by local govern- 
ment available for lease; no _ vacant 
buildings available. Financing. A-3, C, D, 
F, G, H-300 (in 3 miles), I, J, L. 7 miles 
from Interstate 75. 100 x 4,000 ft. paved- 
lighted runway. 


LOUISIANA 


Lafayette Airport, Lafayette; Sheldon 
S. Blue, Director of Aviation. P. O. Box 
602, U. S. L. Station, Lafayette. FAA Class 
T. 300 acres owned by local government 
available for lease; no vacant buildings. 
Financing. A-14, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, 
L, M. Expansion of terminal — office 
space, freight area, meeting rooms, res- 
taurant. Expansion of field facilities — 
new hangar and renovation of present 
facilities, additional ramp area, overlay 
of runways, taxiways, taxiway lighting. 
Motel under negotiation. 

New Lake Charles Municipal, Lake 
Charles; Rodney M. Vincent, Acting Air- 
port Manager, P. O. Box 1027, Lake 
Charles. FAA Class T. 500 to 600 acres 
owned by local government available for 
lease; no vacant buildings. Financing. 
A-19, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, L, M. New 
airport facility opening October, 1961. 

Moisant International Airport, New Or- 
leans; O. L. Sands, Director of Avaiation, 
New Orleans Aviation Board, P. O. Box 
20007, New Orleans. FAA Class I. 40 acres 
local government owned sites available 
for lease; no vacant buildings. Financing. 
A-96, B-4, C, D, E, F, G, H-310, I, J, K, L, 
M. Full international facilities. Special 
plant quarantine cperations by U. S. D. A. 
Rail siding is feasible. 


MAINE 
Portland Municipal Airport, Portland; 
Eugene S. Martin, Manager, ADC Build- 
ing Fund, 142 Free Street, and Daniel F. 
Ginty, Airport Manager, 1001 Westbrook 
St., Portland. FAA Class T. 150 acres pri- 
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vately owned sites available for sale or 
lease; 48,000 sq. ft. vacant buildings for 
sale or lease. Financing. A-16, C, D, E, F, 
G, I, J, K, M; manufactured gas. Occu- 
pants: Chaplin Corp. (Div. of Diamond 
National). Runway extension to 7,000 feet, 
new terminal facilities and motel planned. 
Presently available, a community-financed 
shell industrial building 48,000 sq. ft. 
Rockland Municipal Airport, Rockland; 
Robert L. Stenger, Airport Manager, Mid- 
Coast Airways, Inc., P. O. Box 694. 200 
acres owned by Federal and local govern- 
ment available for lease; no vacant build- 
ings. A, C, D, H-300 (within 3 miles), I, J, 
K, M. Occupants: Elmer Morgan Co., Inc. 


MARYLAND 

Salisbury-Wicomico County Airport, 
Salishury; Walter B. Mullikin, Chairman, 
Airport Commission, 612 Manor Drive, 
Salisbury. 225 acres owned by local gov- 
ernment available for lease; no vacant 
buildings. Financing. A-2, C, D, E, F, I, J, 
K, L, M. 400 acres of wooded land and 
200 acres of cleared land could be made 
available. 

Montgomery County Airport, Silver 
Spring; Wm. E. Richardson, President, 
Montgomery County Airpark, Inc., 880 
Bonifant St., Silver Spring. 160 acres pri- 
vately owned sites available for sale or 
lease; no vacant buildings. Financing. C, 
D, I, J, K, L, M. Plans completed for ad- 
ministration building, including tower. 
Building will have a _ restaurant, pilot 
briefing rooms, weather information cen- 
ter, etc. Area zoned for industry. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Fitchburg Municipal Airport, Fitchburg; 
James J. Flathers, Airport Manager. 87 
acres owned by local government avail- 
able for sale; no vacant buildings. A-1, C, 
D, I, J, K, N. Occupants: Gotham Indus- 
tries, Inc. — building this year. 

New Bedford Municipal Airport, New 
Bedford; Jason G. Taylor, Airport Man- 
ager. 250 acres local government and pri- 
vately owned sites available for lease; no 
vacant buildings. A-14, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, 
K, L, N. Occupants: Omega Aircraft Corp. 

Martha’s Vineyard Airport, Vineyard 
Haven; Trueman A. Place, Manager, P. O. 
Box 1357, Vineyard Haven. 25 acres owned 
by local government available for lease; 
5,000 sq. ft. vacant buildings for lease. 
A-2-14, C, D, E, G, I, J, K. 

Worcester Municipal Airport, Worcester; 
Clyde Coppage, Airport Manager/Engi- 
neer. FAA Class T. 50 acres owned by 
local government available for lease; no 
vacant buildings. Financing. A-14, C, D, E, 
F, G, I, J, K, L, M. 


MICHIGAN 

Muskegon County Airport, Muskegon; 
Jack Hakes, Airport Manager. FAA Class 
T. 40 acres owned by local government 
available for lease; 60,000 sq. ft. vacant 
buildings available for sale or lease. Fi- 
nancing. A-16, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, 
L, M, N. A new runway and taxi strips 
are under construction. New terminal 
hangars and hotel will be under construc- 
tion this year. This three-year program to 
cost $3 million. 

Emmet County (Pellston) Airport, Pells- 
ton; Harold F. Treffry, Airport Manager. 
200 acres owned by local government 
available for sale or lease; 1,800 sq. ft. 
vacant buildings available for sale or 
lease. Financing. A-10, C, D, E, I, J, K, N. 

Traverse City Municipal Airport, Trav- 
erse City; A. H. Stults, Airport Manager, 
Cass & State Streets, Traverse City. FAA 
Class T. 55 acres authority owned sites 
available for sale or lease; 3,000 sq. ft. 
vacant buildings available for lease. A-6 
(during summer), C, D, E, G, H, I, J, K, 
L, M. $3,000,000 now on master plan 
status — Extension of runways — ILS — 
Approach lighting, taxiways, ramps and 
new termina! building. 


AIRPORT SITES 


Detroit-Willow Run Airport, Ypsilanti; 
John P. Weidenbach, Vice President, Air- 
lines National Terminal Service Co., 
Ypsilanti. FAA Class C. 500 acres au- 
thority and privately owned sites avail- 
able for sale or lease; 150,000 sq. ft. va- 
cant buildings for sale or lease. Fi- 
nancing. A-96, B-2, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, 


J,K, L, M,N. 
MINNESOTA 

Chisholm Hibbing Municipal Airport, 
Hibbing; Lawrence E. McCabe, Airport 
Commissioner, 523 Highland Drive, Hib- 
bing. FAA Class T. 320 acres authority 
and privately owned sites available for 
lease; no vacant buildings. Financing. A-3, 
Cc, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, M. The Airport 
Commission started construction of a 
Flight Service Station for the Federal 
Aviation Agency in July, 1961, including 
new Terminal Facilities. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Greenwood Municipal Airport, Green- 
wood; G. M. Barrett, Chairman, Leflore 
County, Industrial Board, Greenwood. 500 
acres owned by local government avail- 
able for lease; no vacant buildings. Fi- 
nancing. A-4, C, D, E, F, H-250, no data 
on utilities. Baldwin Piano Co. 

Jackson Municipal Airport (Hawkins 
Field, Jackson; Capt. T. A. Turner, Mu- 
nicipal Airport Authority, P. O. Box 1832, 
Jackson. FAA Class Small Hub. 20,500 sq. 
ft. local government owned vacant build- 
ings for lease. A-31, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, 
K, L, M. New Jackson Municipal (Rankin 
County) airport under construction. Ap- 
prox. 950 acres of Hawkins Field will be 
developed as an industrial park. One run- 
way (5400’ x 150’) and parking apron will 
remain open at Hawkins Field to be 
used as a “downtown airport.” 

Laurel Airport, Laurel; Cy Emery, Man- 
ager, P. O. Box 683, Laurel. FAA Class T. 
300 acres owned by local government 
available for lease; no vacant buildings. 
Financing. A-7, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, L, 
M, N. Occupants: Masonite, Laurel Prod- 
ucts, Erickson, Industries, Dapsco, Mar- 
miss, Index, Bariod, Stallman, B & W, 
Arnold Pipe Rentals, Lamb Tools, Laurel 
Precast, Hills Packing Co., Hattiesburg 
Bottling Co., Magnolia Supply, Shamrock 
Oil Supply, Rig Oil, Grant Oil Tools, 
Choctaw Oil Tools, Core Lab. Program 
in making to extend runways, install ILS, 
acquire additional land and to improve 
industrial park. 

MISSOURI 

Joplin Municipal Airport, Joplin; W. H. 
Boyd, Airport Manager, 2nd & Joplin Sts., 
Joplin. 10 acres owned by local govern- 
ment available for lease; no vacant build- 
ings. A, Cc DD, & FF, G, Ld, KM bh. 

Midcontinent International Airport, 
Kansas City; Ross C. Roach, Commission- 
er, Business & Industrial Development, 
23rd Floor, City Hall, Kansas City. FAA 
Class C. 2400 acres owned by local gov- 
ernment available for lease; no vacant 
buildings. Financing. No data supplied on 
airport facilities; I, J, K, L, M. Occupants: 
Trans World Airlines Overhaul Base. 
Study currently underway relating to de- 
velopment of 2400 acres as industrial park 


complex. 
MONTANA 

Billings Logan Field, Billings; Kenneth 
J. Rolle, Airport Manager, P. O. Box 699, 
Billings. FAA Class C. 800 acres owned by 
local government available for lease; 
17,500 sq. ft. vacant buildings available 
nef lease. Financing. A-16, C, D, E, F, G, 

K, M. At present an airport con- 
pe Ee firm is making a survey to deter- 
mine the appropriate use of this vacant 
area in industrial development. 

Helena Airport, Helena; Hugh R. Kel- 
leher, Airport Manager. 250 acres owned 
by local government available for lease; 
no vacant buildings. Financing. A-4, C, 
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MASON CITY, IOWA 


has 63 Acres of Industrial land on 
it’s Municipal Airport. Located on 
U. S. Highway No. 18. 16 truck 
lines, commercial airline service 
(8 flights) and charter air service 
from the airport. 


* 


*Centrally located with respect to 
these points: 
Between Air Fly. 
Mason City and: Miles Time 
Chicago, Ill. 310 2:10 
Des Moines, la. 120 :50 
Kansas City, Mo. 295 2:08 
Milwaukee, Wis. 280 1:57 
Minneapolis, Minn. 54 
Omaha, Nebr. 195 1:22 
St. Louis, Mo. 345 2:25 


*Flying time for light aircraft. 


* 


Write or call— 

Ralph Shelton, Sen. Manager 
Chamber of Commerce 
Mason City, lowa 


(All Communications Confidential) 




















e Companies “prospecting 
for plant sites’’...find rich 
new benefits in Colorado. 
Pleasant Living, a product 
of Colorado’s magic cli- 
mate attracts and holds 
the most competent per- 
sonnel. Industry’s west- 
ward migration has made 
Colorado the transporta- 
tion hub serving the vast 
new markets west of the 
Mississippi. ‘Site-see” 
Colorado now...right at 
your desk. 


SEND FOR FREE EXECUTIVE PORTFOLIO 
“INDUSTRIAL COLORADO.” Newly completed 
9-booklet portfolio on Colorado’s industrial 
sites, assets, opportunities and weekend vacation 
wonderland. All inquiries held confidential. 


COLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
66 State Capitol Denver 2, Colorado 
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Industrial Districts 








Services offered are indicated by the fol- 
lowing code: (A) Architect & Engineer; (C) 
Construction; (E) Electric Power; (G) Natural 
Gas; (F) Financing; (P) Paved Streets; (R) Rail 
Siding; (S) Sewers; (T) Telephone; (W) Water. 


Georgia 


METROPOLITAN ATLANTA — Nine In- 
dustrial Districts offering planned sites of 
varying location, size, price. Services avai!- 
able: (a) optional, (c) (e) (g) (£) optienal, 
(p) (r) (s) (t) (w). For data on these and 
other sites at Atlanta contact F. Wm. 
Broome (member, AIDC) Manager, Com- 
mittee of 100 DeKalb County. P. O. Drawer 
759, Atlanta 22, Ga. Telephone 378-3691. 





ILLINOIS INP USTRIAL VALLEY: Cities 
of La Salle, Peru, Oglesby, aan F Valley, 
Ladd, DePue offer planned industrial sites 
Excellent transportation — the Llinois 
River, 7 major railroads, numerous carriers. 
2 U.S. Highways. Skilled workers. Power 
a abundanee. Active ID organization to 
serve you. Rebert — ot ee Box 
446, La Salle, -0227, 
Services: (a) o a (e), (e). (fp) peo 
(g), (p), tr), (s), (t), w). 





IOWA “MANUFACTURING MEADOWS”— 
Clinton, Iowa (population 35,000). 138 miles 
west of Chicago on _—— pi River and 
Lincoln Highway (U.S 90 acres with- 
in city. Master plan b y y ft Owings 
& Merrill. Served by Chicago and North 
Western Railroad. Developed by Clinton 
Development Company, a civic-non-profit 
corporation. CHapel 2-4536. R. J. Stapleton, 
Managing Director. Services available: (a) 
(optional), (c), (e), (g), (f£) (optional) 
(p), (r), (t), (w), restrictions. 





Kansas 


ARMOURDALE INDUSTRIAL PARK, 
Kansas City, Kansas; centrally located 
sites, cleared, rail service, all utilities. 
Sites also available in Gateway area. Ur- 
ban Renewal Agency, 619 Ann Avenue. 


Maine 


BIDDEFORD—SACO AREA: Southern Maine 2 
industrial parks, airport, 500,000 square feet, 
prime manufacturing space. On U.S. Route 1 
on main line of Boston & Maine R.R., and 
truck routes. Ample power and water. Fi- 
nancing. 90 minutes to Boston, 15 minutes 
to Portland, Maine. Capable, experienced la- 
bor. Pleasant living year ‘round, good educa- 
tional facilities. Full details in confidence— 
Write Hugh Marshall, Ind. Agent (Member 
AIDC), Journal Bidg., Biddeford, Maine. 
Phone AT 4-5366. 





Texas 


Longview, Texas — Population 40,050. Two 
industrial districts, comprising 368 acres. 
Choice sites of varying location and size. 
Reasonably priced. Services available: (c) 
(e) (g) (t) (p) (r) (s) (t) (w). Contact 
Walter Koch, Manager, Longview Indus- 
trial Districts, Inc., P.O. Box 472. Tele- 
phone PLaza 3-3391.. 





CALGARY, CANADA — Highfield Indus- 
trial Park in Canada’s oil, gas centre. In- 
dustrial sites in city-developed district. 
Package price $6,750 acre. Services: (e), 
(g), (r), (s), (t), (w). Apply K. S. Ford, 
Industrial Co-ordinator, City Hall, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 





NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, Industrial Park 
— Ind. Comm. Wm. Anderson, Box 204. 
Phone TW 5-2792. Est. 1961—125 acres serv- 
ices A, C, E, F, Gn, Pa, R, S, T, W, P. 





Industrial Sites 











Near the Crowd — But Not in It 


Middlesex County, N. J. 20 Miles from 
New York — 50 Miles from Philadelphia. 
On U. S. No. 1, N. J. Turnpike and main- 
line P.R.R. Write for Booklet. 

Middlesex County Industrial Department 
County Record Bidg., New Brunswick, N. J. 





SAVANNAH, GA. Distributing, light man- 
ufacturing sites near new interstate high- 
ways, ocean port, rails. Downtown urban 
renewal area. New streets, utilities, off- 
street parking, etc. For report write 500 
a _ 402 E. Bay St., Savan- 
nah, Ga. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST...PUGET SOUND REGION 
OPPORTUNITIES 


ECONOMIC 


DATA AND PLANT LOC 


ATION SERVICES 


Write, wire or call: 
AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
1400 Washington Building + Seattle 1, Washington »- MAin 4-7100 


Stewart G. Neel, Manager 


| AIRPORT SITES 


| D, E, F, G, I, J, K, L, M, N. 7,000-feot run 
way, other facilities including loading 
ramp under construction. 


NEBRASKA 

Ainsworth Municipal Airpert, Ains 
| worth; Donald G. Higgins, Airport Man- 
| ager. FAA Class C. 1,000 acres owned by 
| local government available for lease; 240’ 
|x 80’ or more vacant buildings for lease. 
| Financing. A-2, C, D, I, J, K, M. 

Imperial Municipal Airport, Imperial; 
Hap Humphrey, , Chairman of Airport 
Authority. 60 acres authority-owned sites 
available for lease; no vacant buildings. 
Financing. A-4, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, M. 

Kearney Municipal Airport, Kearney; 
Kearney Chamber of Commerce, Kearney. 
92 acres owned by local government 
available for sale or lease; no vacant 
buildings. A-4, C, D, E, I, J, K, M, 
Occupants: J. A. Baldwin Mfg. Co., Cald- 
well Mfg. Co., Kearney Wood Products 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord Municipal Airport, Concord; 
J. Wayne Ferns, President, Ferns Flying 
Service Concord Airport. 500 acres owned 
by local government available for lease; 
10,000 sq. ft. vacant buildings available 
for lease. Financing. A-2, C, D, E, F, I, 
J, K, L, M. 
Grenier 


Field, Manchester Municipal 
Airport, 


Manchester; M. J. Teulon, In- 





| dustrial _ Agent, Manchester Industrial 





Professional Services 








BARTON-ASCHMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Planning and Engineering Consultants 


¢ Studies of potential and existing sites 
¢ Zoning and community plan analyses 
¢ Accessibility studies and traffic plans 
¢ Comprehensive industrial district plans 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 








ATLANTA AREA 
Free plant location assistance 


F. WM. BROOME 
Manager 
Committee of 100 
DeKalb County 


P. O. Drawer 759, Atlanta 22, Georgia 
Telephone 378-3691 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 








BEImont 9-7511 
Ext. 268 
JULIUS R. JENSEN 
Consultant 
INOUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 
City of San Diego 


Room 273 Civic Center Bldg. 








COMING IN DECEMBER 


e MOBILE—Recent developments in 
the capital of the Gulf Coast high- 
light ID’s survey of this city. 
CONNECTICUT—ID will look at this 
leading Northeastern state in a 
significant reference study. 

EAST TEXAS—Progress in this 
booming area is spelled out in a 
special report. 

THE CARIBBEAN AREA—Once-a-year 
we look southward to our Pan 
American neighbors. Fresh view- 
points in this reference study. 
CONSULTANTS—ID’s staff surveys 
the essential role of development 
consultants in today’s economy. 














Council, 57 Market St., Manchester. FAA 
Class C. 60 acres owned by local govern- 
ment available for lease; no vacant build- 
ings. Financing. A-5, C, D, E, F, I, J, K, 
M, N. Occupants: Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Sanders Associates, Inc., 
Lake’ Aircraft Corporation. A new 
$1,000,000 Terminal Building is now under 
construction and scheduled for use in 
October, 1961. Includes restaurant. 


NEW MEXICO 

Clovis Airport, Clovis; Marvin Hass, 
City Manager, City Hall, Clovis. 30 acres 
owned by local government available for 
lease; 2,730 sq. ft. vacant buildings avail- 
able for lease. A-2, C, D, I, J, " 

Roswell Municipal Airport, Roswell; 
Harry F. Burkstaller, Manager, P. O. 
Drawer 1838, Roswell. FAA Class T. 300 
acres owned by local government avail- 
able for lease; no vacant buildings. Fin- 
anecing. A-6, C, D, E, F, I, J, K, L, M. 


NEW YORK 

Zahns Airport, Amityville, L. L; Edwin 
Lyons, Manager. 65 acres privated owned 
sites available for lease; no vacant build- 
ings. Financing. C, D, E, F, G, H-400, I, 
J, K,N. 

Tompkins County Aijirport, Ithaca; 
Glenn A. Purner, Manager. 10 acres local 
government and privately owned sites 
available for lease; no vacant buildings 
available. A-12, C, D, E, F, I, J, K, L, M. 
Occupants: General Electric. Other sites 
available through Cornell University Re- 
search Park, % Dr. T. P. Wright, Cornell 
University, Ithaca. 

Clarence E. Hancock Airport, Syracuse; 
Frank S. Pittenger, Commissioner of Avi- 
ation. FAA Class C. 18 acres available for 
lease. A-65, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, L, M. 
18 acres available for light industry, 40 
acres available for commercial activities. 
Master plan provides for future cargo 
building, parallel instrument runway and 
other facilities. $12 million dollar expan- 
sion program will be completed this year 
— includes new terminal control tower 
and other facilities. 

Watertown Municipal Airport, Water- 
town; John H. Brior, Secretary, Water- 
town Airport Commission, Watertown. 
100 acres owned by local government 
available for lease; no vacant buildings. 
Financing. A-10, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, M. 
Occupants: Parmatic, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Laurinburg-Maxton Ajirport, Maxton; 
George B. Stearns, Chairman, Airport 
Commission, P. O. Box 476, Maxton. 2,000 
acres owned by local government avail- 
able for sale or lease; 143,000 sq. ft. va- 
cant buildings for lease. Financing. C, I, 
J, K, L, M, N. Process water available 
from river. Occupants: Heritage Weavers, 
Scotland Mills, Morgan Mills Finishing 
Plant, Troy Industries, Luter Packing Co., 
Scotehcraft Boat Co., Reigle Wood Yard, 
MecNairs Dehydration Plant. Total of over 
5,000 acres of land ineluded in the entire 
airfield and Industrial Park. The Indus- 
trial Park adjoining airfield is known as 
Airpine Industrial Park, with long-range 
planning program. 

Rocky Mount Municipal Airport, Rocky 
Mount; William H. Batchelor, City Man- 
ager, City Hall. 250 acres owned partly 
by local government and partly by private 
individuals available for sale. Financing 
(lease or sale). A-4, C, D, E, F, G, H-300 
(1 mile), I, J, K, L, M, N. Connection to 
Interstate 95. Futorian-Standard Furni- 
ture, Super Insulations Div. of Superior 
Cable, Pepsi Cola Bottling. 

New Hanover County Airport, Wilming- 
ton; John A. Westbrook, Manager. 100 
acres owned by local government avail- 
able for lease; no vacant buildings. Fin- 
ancing. A-6, C, D, E, F, H-200 (312 miles), 
I, J, K, L, M. 


Smith Reynolds Airport, Winston-Sa- 
lem; Arthur R. Graham, Manager. 12-20 
acres owned by local government avail- 
able for lease; no vacant buildings. Fi- 
nancing. A-20, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K. L, M 
Piedmont Airlines — home base 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Grand Forks International Airport, 
Grand Forks; Mayor Nelson A. Youngs, 
221 So. Fourth St., Grand Forks. FAA 
Class T. 190 acres owned by local govern- 
ment available for lease; no vacant build- 
ings. A-8, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, M, N. 
Building an entirely new airport, to open 
late 1962 or early 1963, so desires of site- 
seeking firms, if made known to us now, 
could be given the full consideration. 


Greater Cincinnati Airport, Cincinnati; 
Arven H. Saunders, Airport Manager, 
P. O. Box 75000, Cincinnati 75. FAA Class 
I. 75 acres owned by local government 
available for lease; no vacant buildings. 
Financing. A-118, B-7, C, D, E, F, G, 
H-110, I, J, K, L, M. 

Columbus Municipal Airport, Columbus; 
F. A. Bolton, Aviation Supt., 4600 17th 
Ave., Columbus. FAA Class I. 25 acres 
owned by local government available for 
lease; 110,000 sq. ft. vacant buildings 
available for lease. A-60, C, D, E, F, G, 
H-68, I, J, K, L, M. Occupants: North 
American Aviation, Columbus Div 


OKLAHOMA 

Ardmore [Industrial Airpark, Ardmore; 
John C. Sauerwein, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ardmore. 500 acres owned by 
local government available for lease; 
250,000 sq. ft. vacant buildings available 
tor lease. Financing. A-2, C, D, E, F, G, I, 
J, K, L, M, N. Occupants: Black Sivalls & 
Bryson, Walnut Dimension, Western Sup- 
ply Co., Wick & Wax. 

Woodring Field, Enid; Ed Klatka, Man- 
ager. 90 acres owned by local government 
available for lease; 8,200 sq. ft. vacant 
buildings available for sale or lease. 
Financing. A-6, C, D, G, I, J, M, N. 

Stillwater Municipal Airport, Stillwater; 
Hoyt E. Walkup, Airport Manager. 700 
acres local government and _ privately 
owned sites available for sale or lease; 
no vacant buildings. Financing. A-2, C, D, 
E, G, I, J, K, L, M. 

Tulsa Municipal Airport, Tulsa; Pat 
Combs, Manager, P. O. Box 8086, Dawson 
Station Tulsa 15. FAA Class I. 2,500 acres 
authority-owned sites available for lease; 
25,000 sq. ft. vacant buildings available 
for lease. Financing. A-50, C, D, E, F, G, 
H-100 (within 6 months), I, J, K, L, M, N. 
Occupants: Douglas Aircraft Co., Ameri- 
can Airlines Tulsa Maintenance Base, 
Spartan Aircraft Co. 


OREGON 

Clatsop Airport, Astoria; R. J. Betten- 
dorf, General Manager, Port of Astoria. 
350 acres authority-owned sites for lease; 
65,000 sq. ft. vacant buildings available 
for lease. Financing. A-4, C, D, E, F, G, 
I, J, K, M. Occupants: Willamette Aircraft 
Co. 

Portland International Airport, Port- 
land; Olin Harrison, Supt. of Airports, 
Port of Portland, 7000 N. E. Airport Way, 
Portland. 80 acres authority-owned sites 
available for lease; no vacant buildings. 
A-100, B-4, C, D, E, F, G, H-19, I, J, K, L, 
M. Has freight terminal, frontage on 
Columbia River. 

McNary Field, Salem; Joseph F. Fitz- 
patrick, Manager, Marion-Salem-Polk 
Port Agency, City Hall, Salem. FAA Class 
T. 23 acres owned by local government 
available for lease; no vacant buildings. 
A-10, B-6, C, D, E, F, I, J, K, L, M, N. 
Occupants: Hrubetz & Bushnell, Micro- 
flect, Inc., Northwest Rotor, Inc. Wesely 
Manufacturing Co., Kreitzberg Aviation. 
Some plots with 3 way frontage: taxiway, 
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railroad, paved street. Runway being ex- 
tended to 6,500 feet. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton Airport, 
Allentown; Wilfred M. Post, Jr., Manager 
50 acres authority-owned sites available 
for lease; no vacant buildings available 
Financing. A-18, C, D, E, F, G, no data on 
utilities. 

Bedford Airport, Bedford; J. A. Weid- 
man, Box 30, Bedford. 200 acres privately 
owned sites available for sale or lease; no 
vacant buildings. Financing. C, D, E, F, 
G, H-1,000 (2 miles), I, J, K, M. Two 
truck terminals on airport. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Anderson Airport, Anderson; Ben F 
Johnson, Jr. (property owner) P. O. Box 
57, Anderson, or Anderson Airport Com- 
mission, S. L. Prince, Chairman. FAA 
Class T. 50 acres privately owned site 
available for sale or lease; no vacant 
buildings. Financing. A-4, C, D, E, no 
data on utilities. This site has approxi 
mately 2,000’ frontage adjacent to runway. 

Charleston Municipal Airport, Charles- 
ton; G. Marion Reid, Manager, P. O. Box 
501, Charleston. 100 acres owned by local 
government available for sale or lease: 
no vacant buildings. A-20, C, D, E, F, G, 
I, J, K, L, M,N. 

Columbia Airport, Columbia; Monroe S. 
David, Airport Manager, Richland-Lex- 
ington Airport Authority, West Columbia. 
FAA Class T. 120 acres authority-owned 
sites available for lease; no vacant build- 
ings. Financing. A-25, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, 
K, L, M. Construction of new 8,000’ run- 
way and grading of above mentioned in- 
dustrial area to begin in October, 1961. 
Construction of new terminal and other 
airport structures will begin in 1962 

Greenville-Spartanburg Airport, Green- 
ville; O. L. Andrews, Executive Director, 
Airport Commission, P. O. Box 5133, Sta 
“B”, Greenville. FAA Class C. 3-500 acres 
authority-owned sites available for sale 
or lease; no vacant buildings. Financing. 
A-24, C, D, E, F, G, H-40, I, J, K, L, M 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
W. W. Howes Municipal Airport, Huron: 
D. Friese, Airport Manager, City Hall, 
Huron. 3 acres owned by local govern- 
ment available for lease; no vacant build- 
ings. A-8,,C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, L, M 
Occupants: Dakota Aviation Co. 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga Municipal Airport, Chatta- 
nooga; W. E. Eckenrod, Jr., Manager. 100 
acres owned by local government avail- 
able for lease; no vacant buildings. Fi- 
nancing. A-32, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, M, N. 

Everett-Stewart Airport, Union City; 
David Cloar, Sec. 400 acres owned by 
local government sites available for lease; 
no vacant buildings. A-2, C, D, E, G, no 


data on utilities. 
TEXAS 

Jefferson County Airport, Beaumont; 
R. C. Owens, Airport Manager, Route 4, 
Box 278-C, Beaumont. FAA Class T. 25 
acres owned by local government avail- 
able for lease; no vacant buildings. A-23, 
C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, L, M. 

Stephens County Airport, Breckenridge; 
Dr. Edwin Goodall, 201 So. Geneva St., 
Breckenridge. 15 acres owned by local 
government available for lease; 900 sq. ft. 
vacant buildings for lease. Financing 
C, D, I, J, K. 

Rio Grande Valley International Air- 
port, Brownsville; Raymond Mould, Man- 
ager, P. O. Box 764, Brownsville. FAA 
Class T. 200 acres owned by local govern- 
ment available for lease; 21,500 sq. ft 
vacant buildings for lease. Financing 
A-8, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, L, M. Adjacent 
to a deep water port. 

Addison Aijrport, Dallas; Trammell 
Crow, 2100 Stemmons Freeway, Dallas 
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EXPANSION 
PLANNING 
INDEX 


PLANT LOCATION SERVICES: 


Appomattox Basin Industrial 
Development Corporation 

Area Development Council 
Building Fund, Inc. 

Baltimore County Industrial 
Development Commission (Ad page 3rd cover) 

Berkshire Hills Industrial. 
Development Commission 

Billerica Industrial Commission 

Braintree Industrial = 
Development Commission 

Greater Burlington 
Industrial Corporation 

Cabot, Cabot & Forbes Company 

Calgary Power Company, Ltd. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad : _. (Ad page 2nd cover) 

Chicopee Development and 
Industrial Commission 

Colorado Department of 
Development 

Dade County Development 
Department 

DeKalb County Chamber 
of Commerce ; 

Gardner Commission to Promote 
Business and Industry 

Georgia Power Company 

L. Grossman Sons, Inc. 

Haverhill Industrial Counci! 

Industries for Jefferson 
County, Inc. 

Paul Mark Management 
Corporation é 

Mason City Chamber of 
Commerce 

State of Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Port Authority 

Montgomery County Airpark, Inc. 

New England Gas & Electric 
Association Service 
Corporation 

New York Central System 

New York State 
Department of Commerce 

Northern Berkshire Development 
Corporation 

North Industrial District 

Odessa Chamber of Commerce 

Oklahoma Department of 
Commerce & Industry 

Panama City-Bay County Airport 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

Piedmont Airlines, Inc. 

Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company 

Seattle City Light .. 

City of South Milwaukee (Ad page 16) 

Southern Railway System . (Ad page 4th cover) 

Texas Power & Light Company (Ad page 3) 

Texas Power & Light Company (Ad page 9) 

City of Thomasville (Ad page 12) 


OTHER: 

American Creosote Works, Inc. for 
Waguespack Pratt, Inc. 

American Warehousemen’s 
Association 

Classified Advertising 


(Ad Page 57) 
(Ad page 59) 


(Ad page 39) 
(Ad page 46) 


(Ad page 46) 
. (Ad page 3) 


(Ad page 45) 
(Ad page 12) 


(Ad page 40) 
(Ad page 61) 
(Ad pages 54-55) 
(Ad page 10) 
(Ad page 38) 
(Ad page 13) 


_ (Ad page 42) 
(Ad page 40) 


(Ad page 57) 
(Ad page 47) 
(Ad page 61) 
(Ad page 48) 


(Ad page 37) 
(Ad page 58) 


(Ad page 43) 
(Ad page 41) 


(Ad page 2) 


(Ad page 44) 
(Ad page 56) 
(Ad page 3) 


(Ad page 15) 
(Ad page 60) 
(Ad page 8) 
(Ad page 14) 


(Ad page 62) 
(Ad pages 4-5) 


(Ad page 16) 


(Ad page 12) 
Page 62 





AIRPORT SITES 


76 acres privately owned sites available 
for sale or lease; no vacant buildings. 
Financing. C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, L, N. 

Amon Carter Field Airport, Fort Worth; 
M. H. Huffman, Airport Manager. FAA 
Class C. 300 acres owned by lecal govern- 
ment available for lease; no vacant build- 
ings. A-80, C, D, E, F, G, I, J. K, L, M. 
N-S runway being extended to 9,000’. 

Midland Air Terminal Airport, Mid- 
land; Erle A. Taylor, Director of Aviation, 
Box 6, Terminal, Texas, or Ted Ewart, 
Midland Development League, 203 Gulf 
Building, Midland. 573 acres owned by 
local government available for sale or 
lease; no vacant buildings. Financing. 
AM, CC, .D, E; F, G, 1, JZ, B, & BM 2. 
Industrial occupants: Perma-Sand, 
Arnold & Clark, Terminal Air Condition- 
ing, B & W, Inc., Darby Trailers, Inc., 
Stevenson Bottling Works, Champion 
Chemicals, Perlite, Inc., Terminal Awn- 
ing & Screen. Acreage zoned 373 for indus- 
trial, 200 for aviation-connected industry. 

Waco Municipal Airport, Waco; Waverly 
L. Johnson, Director of Aviation, or Vern 
Lemon, Jr., Waco Industrial Foundation, 
P. O. Box 1220, Waco. 360 acres owned by 
local government available for lease; no 
vacant buildings. Financing. A-11, C, D, 
E, F, G, I, J, K, L, M. 


UTAH 

Logan-Cache Airport, Logan; Floyd D. 
Hansen, Manager, 346 E. 3rd St., Logan. 
FAA Class T. 10 acres owned by local 
government available for lease; 12,000 
sq. ft. vacant buildings could be made 
available for lease. A-2, C, D, I, J, K, M. 

Ogden Municipal Airport, Ogden; A. R. 
Mortensen, Airport Manager, Ogden City 
Corporation, O. O. Box 1187, Ogden. 50 
acres owned by local government and 
2,000 sq. ft. vacant buildings available 
for lease. C, D, E, G, I, J, K, L, M, N. 
Occupants: Thiokol Chemical, Marquardt 
Corporation. 

Provo Municipal Airport, Provo; Merrill 
Christopherson, Airport Manager, P. O. 
Box 144, Provo. 50 acres privately owned 
sites available for sale or lease; 6,000 sq. 
ft. vacant buildings for sale or lease. 
Financing. C, D, F, I, J, K. 


VIRGINIA 
(See also District of Columbia) 


Preston Glenn Aijirport, Lynchburg; 
H. McWane, Exec. Vice President, 
Chamber of Commerce, P. O. Box 1098, 
Lynchburg. 75 acres owned by local gov- 
ernment available for sale or lease; no 
vacant buildings. Financing. A-26, C, D, 
E, F, G, I, J, K, M, N. Occupants: Gary 
Steel Products Corporation. 

Patrick Henry Airport, Newport News; 
E. C. Marlin, Airport Manager. 300 acres 
authority-owned sites available for sale 
or lease; no vacant buildings. A-25, C, D, 
E, G, I, J, K, M, N. 

Petersburg Industrial Park, P. O. Box 707, 
Petersburg; J. J. O’Leary, Director of De- 
velopment. All utilities on airport with 700 
acres for industrial sites. 


Richard E. Byrd Flying Field, Sandston 
(Richmond municipal); Anthony E. Dowd, 
Airport Manager. 125 acres owned by 
local government available for lease; no 
vacant buildings. A-36, C, D, E, F, G, H, 
I,J, K, M,N. 

Roanoke Municipal (Woodrum) Airport, 
Roanoke; M. L. Harris, Airport Manager. 
60 acres local government and privately 
owned sites available for sale or lease; 
no vacant buildings. Financing. A-42, C, 
D, E, F, G, I,J, K,M 


WASHINGTON 
Bellingham International Airport, Bell- 
ingham; Dave Woods, Airport Manager, 
P. O. Box 643, Bellingham. FAA Class T. 
275 acres authority-owned sites available 


for lease; no vacant buildings. A-1, C, D, 
E, F, G, I, J, K, M. 

Spokane International Airport (Geiger 
Field), Spokane; Herbert C. Ballo, Air- 
port Manager, S. 3817 Davidson Blvd., 
Spokane 82. FAA Class C. 700 acres owned 
by local government available for lease; 
no vacant buildings. A-25, C, D, E, F, G, 
H-43, I, J, K, M, N. 

Walla Walla City-County Airport, Walla 
Walla; Wm. H. Mills, Airport Manager. 
FAA Class C. 80 acres owned by local 
government available for lease, 20 acres 
with utilities, 60 without; 51,440 sq. ft. 
vacant buildings available for lease. Fi- 
nancing. A-9, C, D, E, G, I, J, K, M, N. 
Occupants: Pringle and Son, Robin Brand 
Foods, Harman Neon Signs. 

Yakima Municipal Airport, Yakima; 
H. B. Corratt, Airport Manager, 2300 West 
Washington Ave., Yakima. 100 acres local 
government and privately owned sites 
available for lease; 21,275 sq. ft. vacant 
buildings available for sale or lease. A-22, 
C, D, E, F, G, H-800 (2 Miles), I, J, K, L. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Raleigh County Memorial Airport, 
Beckley; Herbert Alloy, Airport Manager. 
425 acres owned by local government 
available for lease; no vacant buildings. 
Financing. A-6, C, D, E, no data on 
utilities. 

Tri-State Airport (Walker Long Field), 
Huntington; A. O. Cappadony, Airport 
Manager, P. O. Box 434, Huntington. 16 
acres authority-owned sites available for 
lease; 2,000 sq. ft. vacant buildings avail- 
able for lease. Financing. A-21, C, D, E 
F, G, H (2 miles), I, J, K, L, M, N. 

WISCONSIN 

LaCrosse Municipal Airport, LaCrosse; 
Robert D. Johns, 616 Exchange Blidg., 
LaCrosse. FAA Class T. 250 acres owned 
by local government available for lease. 
A-5, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, M. Airport is 
near route of Interstate 90 and Mississippi 


River. 
WYOMING 

Casper Air Terminal, Casper; J. L. 
Gooder, Managing Director, P. O. Box 
402, Casper. 2,500 acres authority-owned 
sites available for lease; 900,000 sq. ft. 
vacant buildings available for lease. Fi- 
nancing. A-12, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, L, 


Cheyenne Municipal Airport, Cheyenne; 
V. M. Nelson, Airport Manager, P. O. Box 
2063, Airport Station, Cheyenne. FAA 
Class T. 75 acres owned by local govern- 
ment available for lease; 50,000 sq. ft. 
vacant buildings available for lease. Fi- 
nancing. A-14, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, L, M. 
Occupants: Ideal Aero-Smith, Inc., Fron- 
tier Plastics, Inc., Land Air, Inc. 


The following airports have no sites cur- 
rently available but expect to be able to offer 
acreage in the near future: Oxnard-Ventura 
County Airport, Oxnard, Cali‘ornia (300 acres 
potentially available for sate); Kent County 
Airport (new airport under construction), Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Rochester-Monroe County 
Airport, Rochester, New York; Memphis Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Memphis, Tennesee. 


The following airports are among the many 
that have industrial sites close by but not 
necessarily with direct access to runways: 
Long Beach (California) Municipal Airport; Cap- 
ital City Airport, Lansing, Michigan; Interna- 
tional and North Philadelphia Airports, Phila- 
delphia; and Kanawha Airport, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 
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. Baltimore County has ED woustain TEMPO)! 


There are many advantages 
for industry . . . here is one: 


peoy Viti fe] ay wale), | 


A Baltimore County location will put you within easy 
access of all types of transportation—air, sea, rail 
and truck—via Friendship International Airport, The 
Port of Baltimore, leading railroads and modern 
highways. 


The sponsors of this message are owners of 
industrial parks or industrially-zoned tracts 
of land that are located on the map by 
numbered ‘‘pins.’’ Each location has 
specific advantages for certain types 
of industries. Their names and how 
they can be contacted are listed 
mp, at the bottom of the page 
a alongside numbers cor- 
responding to the ones 
m0" the location pins. 
~ Or you can call or 

write: 


BALTIMORE COUNTY INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


H. B. Staab, Director 
Towson 4, Md. VAlley 3-3000 


For information concerning outstanding industrial sites, please contact: 


Canton Company of Baltimore 
300 Water Street 


Parker W. Frames, S. I. R. 


GQ wrutus.tatethore Area 
Samuel M. Pistorio Industrial Specialists 


3908 Coolidge Avenue 


2 | Mr. Thomas G. Gordon 
Industrial Agent 


Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Baltimore 29, Md. (Cl. 2-0500) (LE. 9-5126) 


Baltimore, Md. (LE. 9-0400) 


6 | Kilmarnock Associates 

Kilmarnock Industrial Park 
923 Munsey Building 
Baltimore 2, Md. (SA. 7-1686) 


Greater Baltimore 
Industrial Community 

414 York Road 

Towson 4, Md. (VA. 3-3441) 


9 ] William F. Chew 
Pikesville Industrial Park 


Pikesville 8, Maryland 
(HU. 6-8000) 


Meadows Industrial Park 
2406 Greenmount Avenue 
Battitnose-L8, Maryland 
(HO. 7-4970) 


@ Mr. Thomas W. Offutt 
Towson Industrial Park 
403 Washington Avenue 
Towson 4, Md. (VAlley 5-7300) 


BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND—The golden horseshoe of 


Ira C. Rigger, Inc. 

(N. Central & Texas Parks) 
General Contractors 
Cockeysville, Md. (NO. 6-1800) 


Lord Baltimore Hotel 
Baltimore 3, Md. (SA. 7-2284) 


Owings Mills Industrial Park 
c/o Frank S. Nicoll, Jr. 
Milford Mill Rd. & W.Md.R.R. 
Baltimore 8, Md. (HU. 6-700 


Sollers 

630 South Catherine St. 
Baltimore 23, 

Maryland 


industrial opportunity! 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
3135 NORTH FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH, 


r) 


Plant site hunting? 
Let us bird-dog it for you! 


YES...our Industrial Development people are experts 
at “hunting,” too. And, like a good hunter, they do 
their work thoroughly and quietly—and keep at it 
until they get results. 


Why not let one of them hunt for you? You'll find 
he’s a specialist in plant location matters, and can give 
you the straight, unbiased facts and figures that you 
are looking for covering virtually the entire South. 
Confidentially, of course, so no one will be the wiser, 
except you! 

Southern Railway System’s Industrial Development 
Department is one of the oldest in the business. Its 


members work closely with similar organizations in 
the South, both public and private, on state, regional 
and local levels. 


In these increasingly competitive times, more and more 
cost-conscious industrialists, seeking a way to ease the 
squeeze on profits, are finding that it pays to “Look 
South.” Last year, in fact, was the best year since 1956 
for industrial growth along Southern System lines. We 
helped many of these industrial newcomers hunt down 
just the right location for their particular needs. We 
think we can help you. Let us try! 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Merry A, Wit 


PRESIDENT 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


The Southern Serves the South 
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